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PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 
Woritp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and 
proposals for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor 


censors any of the views expressed by the writers. 























INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING 
CAIRO, EGYPT, APRIL 7-13, 1947 


By FrankKLIN DUNHAM 


Permanent Executive Secretary of the United States 
Group; Secretary of the American Peace Society 


Under the able and urbane leadership of Count Carton 
de Wiart, the representatives of the parliaments of 
twenty-four countries gathered in Cairo, Egypt, on April 
7, 1947. Count de Wiart, who has served the Interpar- 
liamentary Union as President of the Council during the 
long years of World War II, presented, as presiding offi- 
cer and newly-elected President of the 36th Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, His Excellency Dr. Mahammed 
Hussein Haekel Pasha. Dr. Haekel, President of the 
Egyptian Senate and President of the Egyptian Interpar- 
liamentary Group, acted as official host to the Conference 
in the name of His Majesty King Farouk, youthful sov- 
ereign of Egypt. 

The countries represented in the beautiful Chamber of 
Deputies in the Parliament Buildings in Cairo were: 
United States of America, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Iraq, Syria, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. After the first 
morning session in which the group was officially organ- 
ized into component: parts for action on resolutions and in 
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sub-committees for the important work of the week, the 
delegates were the guests of the Egyptian Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union at a festive and most impres- 
sive luncheon in the Hotel Semiramis on the Banks of the 
Nile. This luncheon, at which there were no speeches, 
presented one of the most colorful and at the same time 
ingenious methods of bringing together the hosts of the 
Conference, immediately recognizable in their brilliant 
red fezas, and the visiting delegates from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

The American Delegation, which had arrived at mid- 
night Sunday by American transport plane, consisted of: 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, Minority Leader of the Sen- 
ate, Chairman; Senator Owen Brewster of Maine; Sena- 
tor Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, Senator Homer Fer- 
guson, Michigan; Congressman John M. Vorys, Ohio, 
Chairman of the House Delegation; Congressman Estes 
Kefauver, Tennessee; Congressman Harold D. Cooley, 
North Carolina; Congressman Bob Poage, Texas; Con- 
gressman Henry O. Talle, Iowa; and Congressman 
Dewey Short, Missouri. Congressman Anton Johnson of 
Illinois, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau, had unfortunately been taken ill en route to 
Cairo and had returned by another plane from the Island 
of Bermuda. The delegation was accompanied by Frank- 
lin Dunham, Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
American Group, who also acted as Secretary to the 
delegation during the entire period of the Conference. 
The American delegation was one of the largest delega- 
tions present at the Conference, except the host delega- 
tion from Egypt, which naturally enough were present in 
great numbers and were ready at all times to be of service 
to the visiting delegates. 

After the luncheon, the Conference once more assem- 
bled at the Parliament Buildings for the purposes of gen- 
eral debate on questions minor to the general resolutions, 
while the evening was set aside for the reunion of many 
of the delegates who had attended the Oslo Conference 
in 1939. 

This meeting in Oslo, which ironically enough had had 
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for its general discussion the subject “The Peaceful 
Settlement of International Disputes,” had been held in 
Norway (later to be one of the Occupied Countries) just 
as Hitler was planning to send his Panzer divisions across 
Poland and almost immediately after the famous Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov agreement had been made to respect one 
another’s territories in the event of war. It is interesting 
also to note that the 35th Interparliamentary Conference 
thus convened stated “that general peace can find no guar- 
antee other than collaboration between states with a view 
to satisfying the economic and social needs of the nations 
by peaceful methods.” One of the subjects for debate dur- 
ing that meeting had been the grass roots problem of “the 
maintenance and development of small and medium-sized 
family farms.” In the light of the break-up of great an- 
cestral estates which has been accelerated during the period 
following World War II, it is interestting to note that the 
Conference voted in favor of “facilitating the acquisition 
and farming of medium-sized properties intended to be 
kept in the family.” Likewise, collecttive farming was ad- 
vanced to the extent that “consolidation should be en- 
couraged wherever parceling is exclusive.” The 35th Con- 
ference devoted itself also to the subject of vocational 
training, and voted that: 1) the school-leaving age should 
be raised and the additional time at school spent in voca- 
tional preparation and training of pupils, 2) compulsory 
supplementary teaching should be provided for all young 
people during apprenticeship, and, 3) legal regulations 
relating to apprenticeship in each country should be ex- 
tended and a statute of apprenticeship drawn up.” The 
Conference voted also prophetically on the refugee prob- 
lem which was already evident in Europe due to the pres- 
sures of Hitler and his satellite governments. It urged 
upon all Governments to take immediate concerted action 
“to settle the refugee problem by inter-governmental ac- 
tion on a basis of equality between all classes of refugees, 
without infringing upon national sovereignty or prejudice 
to the indigenous population.” Strangely enough this is 
the exact problem which has been posed for the Interna- 
tional Refugee meeting now about to begin in Lausanne 
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under the same recommended inter-governmental auspices. 

In a pious aspiration the 35th Interparliamentary Con- 
ference “viewed with concern the persistent tension which 
characterizes the international political situation and the 
risks and economic strain resulting from the armaments 
race; it is convinced that its action is in conformity with 
public opinion the world over when it ventures respect- 
fully to remind all the Powers of the obligations which 
they have assumed with a view to the settlement by means 
of conciliation and arbitration of disputes which may arise 
between them.” The countries represented at this Oslo 
meeting were: United States, Belgium, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Dutch East Indies, Eire, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Evidently the presence 
of the delegates of the parliaments of these great and 
small Powers stood helpless in the advance of the armed 
legions of those countries that had already decided that 
war was inevitable. On the other hand, it is interesting to 
comment at this time on the professed sincerity of the 
countries that were taking part in that Conference at such 
a momentous period of the world’s history, and to look 
upon these countries once more eight years later—as they 
gathered together again after a great world catastrophe to 
bind up the wounds of those who had suffered so fright- 
fully in the conflict which had devastated a greater part of 
Europe and had delivered so serious a body blow to 
Western civilization. 

During the period between these Conferences the ofh- 
cial Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union had quietly 
and zealously carried on its work from its headquarters in 
Geneva under the able leadership of M. Leopold Boissier, 
Secretary-General of the Bureau. The official Bulletin 
had never ceased publication; numerous meetings were 
held, many of them in England, either between or during 
the consistent bombing of that country by Germany; and 
the United States was planning the superstructure of the 
United Nations, a concept developed at Dumbarton Oaks 
through the keen powers of expression of Leo Pasvolsky, 
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long a member of the staff of the American Peace Society, 
and likewise the concept of UNESCO embodying the 
principles of the “Platform for Peace” offered by the 
American Peace Society during the days of the war. These 
principles were fashioned into the historic document 
titled “Preamble to UNESCO” with the help of Mrs. 
Esther Brunauer, for some years Foreign Affairs Chair- 
man of the American Association of University Women, 
and a tireless and devoted member of the Board of the 
American Peace Society. It was significant that Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, President of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union, announced previous to the 
36th Meeting now beginning in Cairo, that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union had been granted top place among 
those organizations which would act in a consultative 
capacity to the Social and Economic Council of UN, with 
full rights to originate resolutions and to suggest agenda 
for that important body of the new world organization in 
which the hope and aspiration of the people of the world 
now turn for a guarantee of a prolonged and satisfactory 
peace. 

The Cairo Conference had been preceded by a meeting 
of the Council of the Interparliamentary Union held in 
St. Moritz in the last days of August 1946, which had 
been attended by Senator Barkley and by representatives 
of twenty-two nations assembled to meet with the United 
States. 

At a meeting of the American Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union held in the United States Senate on 
March 22, 1947, precedent to the assembling of the dele- 
gtates to the Cairo Conference, Senator Barkley outlined 
the work of the Union between the Conferences and re- 
ported on the agenda which was set up in a preliminary 
fashion at St. Moritz and was now to be the subject of dis- 
cussion at the great Cairo meeting which had convened as 
direct representatives of the parliaments of twenty-four 
nations of the world gathered together. These questions 
were: 
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I. Migration and Transfers of Populations 
II. Reparation of War Damage and International 
Reconstructions 

III. Codification of International Law 
It was necessary in addition to make certain structural 
changes in the organization of the Interparliamentary 
Union itself which would no doubt result in certain amend- 
ments to the Statutes of the Union which would make it 
possible more efficiently to function as an organization in 
the future. 

So bright and early on Tuesday morning, April 8th, the 
36th Conference of the Interparliamentary Union got to 
work on the matters which had been laid before it by ac- 
tion of the Council at St. Moritz. A time was provided 
for each Chairman of the delegations present to take the 
rostrum and in an address of greeting present the views in 
general of his country on the important matters in hand. 
Senator Barkley in a compelling address calling for a 
newly-risen faith in people everywhere, gave an exposi- 
tion of the position of the United States in its relation to 
the world; stressed the bi-partisan support of the foreign 
policy of this country, and in a glowing peroration pled 
for the complete and unqualified support of the UN, to 
which we had dedicated our hearts, our lives, and our 
sacred honor. 

The afternoon activities were heightened by an official 
visit to the pyramids of Ghizeh and to the inscrutable 
Sphinx, some twenty miles from the center of Cairo. The 
latter representitng the age-old wisdom of Egypt has the 
body of a lion, the head of a man, and the face of a 
woman. Drifting sands had obscured for centuries the 
hands and feet of this unforgetable figure of the desert 
but recent excavation has now made it possible to view the 
entire body in all its leonine characteristics. This sym- 
bolism was not lost upon the delegates, expressing as it 
does the composite power of the peoples of the East re- 
cumbent through the ages, possessing nevertheless the 
ability to spring into action when aroused or menaced. 
Here at the cross-roads of civilization ample opportunity 
was given to ponder on the great basic issues brought into 
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high focus by readjustments necessarily following such a 
catastrophe as World War II. 


At the reception tendered by the young King of Egypt 
in the evening the marks of French, British, and Egyptian 
customs were evident in the amenities of the occasion. It 
provided another opportunity for the U. S. delegation to 
meet Egyptian officialdom and to mingle, too, with the 
delegates of the many countries represented at the Con- 
ference. 

The stern and important business of the Conference ac- 
tually began on the morning of Wednesday, the 9th of 
April, in the long and exploratory debate on the important 
subject of “Migration and Transfers of Population.” The 
American delegation by virtue of a time-honored and 
equitable system of voting according to strength of popu- 
lation, had been accorded a total of twenty-eight votes in 
the Conference. At no time during the Conference did the 
American delegation split its vote on any issue and on all 
occasions of such voting the entire delegation was in its 
place expressing a solid front of unified action which did 
not fail to be noted by the entire Conference. Although 
the American vote, as ail voting in fact under the very 
nature of the Interparliamentary Union and its work, did 
not bind the United States to any official position on mat- 
ters listed in the agenda, the views expressed by the United 
States delegation, and those to a very great degree by 
other countries as well, were indicative of great study and 
well-thought-out conclusions on important subjects which 
continue to vex the world at this time. Such a subject was 
undoubtedly indicated in the Migration and Transfers 
of Population’ which had received much preliminary 
study by the Council of the Interparliamentary Union and 
was offered for final framing into an official Resolution of 
the Conference. 

The next question of importance on the agenda was the 
discussion and debate on Reparation of War Damage and 
International Reconstruction.” Once again the Confer- 


See page 93. 
“See page 94. 
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ence acted upon a Resolution which had been given pre- 
liminary consideration by the Council and which represents 
one of the most important issues in present-day world 
consideration. 

On Thursday, April 10, the principal debate and discus- 
sion revolved around the subject of Codification of Inter- 
national Law. Here the various countries presented their 
leading delegates in the presentation of views. Senator 
Homer Fergusun, of the United States, in a clear-cut an- 
alysis of the necessity for such codification, received an 
over-whelming demonstration of confidence on the part of 
the assembled delegates when he advocated addition of 
such measures as were possible to enact into international 
law to bring about its enforcement “beyond the powers of 
moral suasion.” The Resolution itself, however, was re- 
ferred to the Permanent Committee on Juridical Ques- 
tions for further examination. A draft Resolution,’ there- 
fore, was submitted by His Excellency Haekal Pasha to 
the Permanent Committee: 

The Conference also referred two amendments back to 
the Committee: Amendment presented by Mr. T. Wold 
(Norway).* 

And an Amendment presented by M. Henri Relin 
(Belgium).° 

In the matter of the reorganization of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for the necessary work in planning the 
immediate future, several amendments were made to the 
Statutes of the Union.° 

This work was all accomplished before the coming of 
Friday, April 11, which being the Mohammedan Sabbath 
had been set aside as a day of rest and recreation. On 
Saturday, April 12, however, the day of adjournment, the 
business of organizing the Interparliamentary Council, 
which will act between the 36th and 37th Conferences, 
was accomplished. The Right Honorable Viscount Stans- 
gate, Member of the House of Lords (Great Britain) was 


3See page 95. 
4See page 96. 
5See page 97. 
6See page 95. 
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elected President of the Interparliamentary Council, and 
the following members were nominated by their groups 
to serve on the Council during the ensuing period: 


America (United States of )—Senator Alben W. Barkley 
and Karl Stefan. 

Austria—Eduard Ludwig and Paul Speiser. 

Belgium—Count Carton de Wiart and Robert Gillon. 

Bulgaria—Dr. Neytcheff and Gheorghi Slavtcheff. 

Czechoslovakia—Dr. V1. Prochazka and Alois Ptr. 

* Denmark—Hartvig Frisch and Ole Bjorn Kraft. 

Egypt—H. E. Dr. Mohammad Hussein Haekal Pasha 
and H. E. Me Mohammad Hamed Gouda. 

Finland—Fagerholm and Max Sergelius. 

France—Marius Moutet and Paul Bastid. 

Great Britain—Rt. Hon. Viscount Stansgate and Rt. Hon. 
Major J. Milner. 

Greece—Georges Cassimatis and Constantin Tsatsos. 

Hungary—Michel Karolyi and Dr. Emeric Oltvanyi. 

Iragq—Baha Uddin Nuri Pasha and Dr. Abdul-Majid 
Abbas. 

Italy—Cianca and Facchinetti. 

Luxembourg—Emile Reuter and Hubert Clément. 

Netherlands—P. J. S. Serrarens and M. A. Reinalda. 

Norway—Natvig Pedersen and T. Utheim. 

Poland—Stefan Zélkiewski and I. Lechcziki. 

Roumania—Mihail Sadoveano and Vasile Louca. 

Sweden—G. Andrén and A. Vougt. 

Switzerland—Aymon de Senarclens and Ernst Boerlin- 
Widmer. 

Syria—H. E. Adnan El Atassi Bey and H. E. Ahmed E] 
Charabati Bey. 

Turkey—Fazil Ahmet Aykac and Nazim Poroy. 

Yugoslavia—Vladimir Simitch and Dervish Tafro. 

Honorary President: Count Carton de Wiart ( Belgium) 


The Executive Committee of the Interparliamentary 
Council was thereupon organized: 

Inasmuch as the Interparliamentary Council had elect- 
ed as its President The Rt. Hon. Viscount Stansgate, 
Member of the House of Lords (Great Britain), Lord 
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Stansgate thus becomes ex officio President of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Conference elected His Excellency Dr. Moham- 
mad Hussein Haekal Pasha, President of the Senate 
(Egypt), and M. Vladimir Simitch, President of the Fed- 
eral Council (Yugoslavia), to the two vacant seats on the 
Executive Committee. 

The Committee will accordingly be composed of the 
following members during the coming year: 

Lord Stansgate (Great Britain), President; Senator 
Alben W. Barkley (United States of America); Prof. 
Hartvig Frisch (Denmark); Dr. Mohammad Hussein 
Haekal Pasha (Egypt); M. Vladimir Simitch (Yugo- 
slavia). 

The American Group proceeded from Egypt to Turkey 
and Greece where important meetings were held with the 
various officials of these countries, and subsequently made 
a visit to Rome where the entire group were received in 
private audience by His Holiness Pope Pius XII at the 
Vatican. The return journey to the United States was 
accomplished by Wednesday, April 16, when the mem- 
bers of the group landed at the Washington Airport, re- 
suming their places in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives for deliberation on the current matters of 
legislation which are their active concern. The Permanent 
Executive Secretary went directly to Geneva to consult 
with the staff of the Interparliamentary Union Bureau in 
that city. In a few days Dr. Dunham rejoined Senator 
Barkley, who had visited with his daughter, Mrs. Douglas 
MacArthur, 2nd, in Paris, and returned with Senator 
Barkley to the United States to carry on the representa- 
tion of the Union in Washington and at the United Na- 
tions Organization at Lake Success. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Passed by the Interparliamentary Union meeting in Cairo, 


April 7-13, 1947 


I 


MIGRATION AND TRANSFERS OF POPULATION 


A. The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference, 

having studied both the work of the Special Committee on Ref- 
ugees and Displaced Persons which met in London from April 8 
to June 1, 1946, under the auspices of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and the reports and notes presented to it, 

1) approves, after a thorough debate, the conclusions reached 
by the said Committee; 

2) emphasizes that migration and transfers of population con- 
stitute an international problem which must be solved by inter- 
national means; 

3) urges that as regards migration there shall be no discrimina- 
tion on racial or religious grounds; 

4) insists on the need for securing the agreement of all con- 
cerned in such transfers; 

the object of the above recommendations being the incorpora- 
tion of the immigrants in the community of the receiving country 
and their assimilation in its national life. 

B. The Conference considers it undesirable that nationals of 
any country be compelled to leave that country against their will, 
with the exception of any transfers of population organized under 
international agreements. 

C. The Conference 

1) considers that it is desirable that the United Nations Or- 
ganization should recommend to member states that they should 
facilitate the entry of refugees onto their territory within the 
reasonable limits of their capacity ; 

2) suggests that Parliaments of member states be invited to 
consider favorably all means for the technical training of refugees, 
particularly Jews, in various forms of industry and in agriculture, 
in order that they may make a more valuable contribution to the 
economic life of receiving countries; 

3) recognizes the difficulties confronting receiving countries 
and urges that the new International Refugee Organisation create 
machinery to relate the needs of countries lacking labor with the 
surplus of refugee labor existing in other countries; 
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4) hopes that all countries will make use of the most humane 
methods of transport in connection with movements of refugees 
and also that they will facilitate the reunion of dispersed families; 

5) regards it as desirable that wherever possible refugees should 
return to their country of origin, and considers that favorable con- 
ditions should be created such as will encourage their return; 

6) deems it desirable that priority be given to the considera- 
tion of the removal of groups of refugees from frontier regions 
where their presence may constitute a specially serious problem; 

7) trusts that international conditions facilitating the distribu- 
tion of labor in the various countries will be created by conventions 
on settlement to be concluded between those countries, with a view 
to averting the danger of unemployment and of an economic crisis 
which will threaten the world after the final establishment of 
peace. 


II 
REPARATION OF WaR DAMAGE AND INTERNATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference, 

1) considers that the basis for national and international mea- 
sures in respect of the problem of war damage and reconstruction 
should include the recognition of the principle of reparation for 
war damage inflicted; 

2) considers that reparatiton should preferably be given in 
kind; in any case a state victim of an aggression will be entitled 
to appropriate all the possessions situated in its territory belonging 
to the aggressor state or to its nationals; 

3) recommends that the equipment made available for repara- 
tion should be distributed to the injured nations as far as possible 
in accordance with their needs; 

4) expresses the hope that the Readjustment of the Level of 
Industry Plan will enable the German people both to subsist with- 
out imposing financial burdens upon any of the United Nations 
and to make good to the limit of their economic ability the damage 
their aggression has inflicted upon other nations. 


III 
CopIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAw 


The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference pays tribute to 
the remarkable report presented by His Excellency Mohammad 
Hussein Haekal Pasha and, whilst declaring itself to be in favor 
of the work of codification of international law, decides to refer 
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the said report to the Permanent Committee on Juridical Ques- 
tions for examination.* 


IV 
AMENDMENTS TO THE STATUTES OF THE UNION 


Article 1 


The aim of the Interparliamentary Union is to promote per- 
sonal contacts between members of all Parliaments, constituted 
into National Groups, and to unite them in common action to 
secure and maintain the full participation of their respective States 
in the firm establishment and development of democratic institu- 
tions and in the advancement of the work of international peace 
and cooperation, particularly by means of a univeral organization 
of Nations. With this object in view, the Interparliamentary 
Union will also study and seek solutions for all questions of an 
international character suitable for settlement by Parliamentary 
action and shall make suggestions for the development of parlia- 
mentary institutions, with a view to improving the working of 
those institutions and increasing their prestige. 


Article 3 
The Interparliamentary Union shall be composed of National 


Groups. 


*The report of His Exceilency Haekal Pasha has as a conclusion the following 
draft resolution: 

The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference, 

seeing that the work of codification of International Law, which has repeatedly 
figured on the agenda of Interparliamentary Conferences since 1899, has now 
again taken on increased importatnce under present international circumstances; 

seeing that Members of Parliament in all democratic countries play a foremost 
part in the direction and control of their country’s international policy, and that, 
in the interests of the peoples who elected them, as in the collective interests of 
humanity, whose representatives they likewise are, it is their duty to bring their 
contribution to, and to keep watch over ,the application of the same principles of 
law and morality in relations between the nations as in relations between indi- 
viduals; 

seeing that, during the second world war, declarations of paramount importance 
for the evolution of international law were made by the spokesmen of the vic- 
torious democracies; 

seeing that those declarations deserve to be preserved from oblivion; 

seeing that they should, to this effect, be recorded in the shape of a code to be 
definitely adopted by a forthcoming Interparliamentary Conference; 

seeing that, moreover, such a vote would imply that the members of the various 
Parliaments affiliated to the Union endorsed these declarations—which, in most 
cases, were made by Governments, regarding themselves as directly bound by their 
terms and declaring themselves ready to direct the foreign policy of their respec- 
tive countries on the lines thus indicated; 

seeing that the Nuremberg Charter for the prosecutiton and punishment of the 
main war criminals has endowed international penal law with principles that are 
also worth codifying; 
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A Parliament may constitute itself a National Group of the 
Union. 

Groups constituted within Parliaments of States not represented 
in any other Parliament have the right to join the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

One National Group only may be formed in each Parliament. 
Each Group shall elect a Bureau, with power to direct its opera- 
tions and to correspond with the Interparliamentary Bureau. It 
shall draw up its own rules of organization and administration and 
fix the amount of the annual contribution, if any, of its members. 
It shall send to the Interparliamentary Bureau, before the end of 
March of each year, a report of its activities and a list of its 
members. 


Article 5 


It is the duty of a National Group to keep its Parliament in- 
formed, through its Committee or through one of its members, of 
resoluttions adopted at the Conferences which call for parliamen- 
tary or governmental action, and, not later than one month be- 
fore the next following annual Conference, to report to the Bureau 
of the Interparliamentary Union as to the action taken thereon. 





Now therefore, 
the XXXVIth Conference, 


decides to set up a special Interparliamentary Committee which, taking as its 
starting-point the resolution adopted by the Interparliamentary Union in 1928, 
shall be instructed to draw up in the form of a code the leading principles of 
international morality, as contained in the Declaration of the Four Freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter, the Moscow and Teheran Declarations, the Act of Chapultepec, 
the Nuremberg Charter, and similar international documents, as also in the main 
international statements made during hostilities by the spokesmen of the great 
democracies and to which great prominence was given at the time in the world 
press. 

That Code of the great moral principles of International Law of today and 
tomorrow shall be submitted to a forthcoming Interparliamentary Conference, to 
be adopted in the shape of a resolution and then transmitted to the United Nations 
Organization as a contribution from the Interparliamentary Union to the work of 
codification provided for under Article 13 of the Charter. 


The Conference also referred two amendments back to the Committee: 
Amendment presented by Mr. T. Wold (Norway) 

The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference takes into account that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations at its meeting in New York October-Decem- 
ber 1946 have decided to take up the work of Codification of International Laws 
in accordance with article 13 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The promotion of Codification of International Law has through years been 
one of the most important tasks of the Interparliamentary Union. It first figured 
on its agenda in 1899 and since then considerable work has been done by the 
Union to solve this very important question in the field of international collabora- 
tion and peace. 
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Article 10 


This Article has been referred to the Committee on Political 
and Organization Questions for further study. 


Vv 
TRAVELLING FACILITIES 


The XXXVIth Interparliamentary Conference, convinced of 
the value of the free movement of all persons, including tourists, 
between countries, both to international goodwill and to national 
economy, resolves to urge upon the respective Governments the 
importance of supporting all recommendations promoting such 
free movement, on the lines agreed to by all the representatives of 
the national tourist organizations of the 39 countries at their Con- 
ference in London from October Ist to 4th 1946. 





The Interparliamentary Union still holds the view that Codification of Inter- 
national Law is one of the most important tasks of international collaboration and 
peace. 

The Interparliamentary Union still holds the view that Codification of Inter- 
national Law is one of the most important tasks of international collaboration 
between the Nations of the World. 

The political situation in the world today,—the development of. Public Inter- 
national Law,—which has taken place during and after the war,—and especially 
the remarkable step forward, which is signified by the treaty of 8th of August 1945 
—the basis of the Nuremberg trials—have laid a sound foundation upon which 
the work now can be performed. 

All this makes it of paramount importance that the codification of International 
Law should be undertaken and brought to a final solution as soon as possible. 

The Interparliamentary Union wishes to express its deep satisfaction with the 
decision taken by the United Nations to take up the Codification of International 
Law. The Interparliamentary Union urges that this work should be carried out 
with as much speed as possible—and not stop till the aim is reached. 

The XXXVIth Conference in Cairo,—where members of twenty-four parliaments 
are represented—speaking for the Interparliamentary Union—asks that all Par- 
liaments of the world should support the idea of Codification of International Law 
and through their governments make every effort and endeavor—which can lead 
to a successful result of this task. 


Amendment presented by M. Henri Rolin (Belgium) 

Lines 5 and 6 of paragraph 2 of the draft resoluttion presented by Haekal Pasha 
to read as follows: 

“The principles of law in relations between the nations as in relations be- 
tween individuals.” 

The world “of international morality” in lines 5-6 of the next to last paragraph 
and the word “moral” in the first line of the last paragraph to be omitted. 
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PEACE COMES SLOWLY 


By Wooprow WItson 
Before the International Law Society, 1919 


One of the things that has disturbed me in recent 
months is the unqualified hope that men have entertained 
everywhere of immediate emancipation from the things 
that have hampered and oppressed them. You cannot in 
human experience rush into the light. You have to go 
through the twilight into the broadening day before the 
noon comes and the full sun is on the landscape; we must 
see to it that those who hope are not disappointed, by 
showing them the processes by which that hope must be 
realized—processes of law, processes of slow disentangle- 
ment, from the many things that have bound us in the past. 








PEACE IS SURE 


By Ratpy Watpo EMErson 


(From Essay on War) 


. . it is not a great matter how long men refuse to be- 
lieve the advent of peace: war is on its last legs; and a uni- 
versal peace is as sure as is the prevalence of civilization 
over barbarism, of liberal governments over feudal forms. 


The question for us is only HOW SOON. 














THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Joun J. McCioy 
President of the Bank 


A most effective key to the creation of a rapidly expand- 
ing world trade and growing interchange of goods be- 
tween nations is the investment of capital by older or 
wealthier countries in the economic progress of less devel- 
oped lands. Only a few generations ago, capital from the 
Old World poured across the sea to bring economic lead- 
ership to the United States, faster than any nation ever 
before had attained it. The action was by no means in 
one direction. Nations of the Old World—notably Eng- 
land, Holland, Switzerland and France—found that in 
creating profitable outlets for their funds they also were 
creating an expanding market for their goods and services. 
And in international prosperity enduring peace is to be 
found. It is among the purposes of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development to make this 
key available to its member nations and to the world. 


The Bank has other allied purposes. It is intended to 
help finance the reconstruction of the productive facilities 
of war-devastated countries and the development of the 
productive resources of under-developed countries, either 
by making direct loans with its own capital funds or with 
funds borrowed by it from private investors, or by guar- 
anteeing loans made by private investors through the usual 
investment channels. 


The Articles of Agreement of the Bank were formu- 
lated by the representatives of 44 nations at the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference held in July 
1944 at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. These Arti- 
cles came into legal effect in December, 1945, when they 
were signed on behalf of the requisite number of nations. 

The present membership of the Bank comprises 44 gov- 
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ernments,* all of whom are also members of the United 
Nations. The applications for membership of several oth- 
er countries are now under consideration. 

The member countries own all of the capital stock of 
the Bank. Out of an authorized capital of $10,000,000,- 
000, approximately $8,024,000,000 has been subscribed 
by the present members. The voting power of each mem- 
ber depends primarily upon the size of its capital sub- 
scription. 

All of the powers of the Bank are vested in a Board of 
Governors, composed of one Governor and one Alternate 
appointed by each member. The Board of Governors, 
which is required to meet at least once a year, held its first 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., in the Fall of 1946 
and has scheduled its second annual meeting to be held in 
London in September, 1947. 

Most of the powers of the Board of Governors have 
been delegated to the twelve Executive Directors of the 
Bank, who are constantly available at the Bank’s head- 
quarters in Washington to determine all questions of poli- 
cy. Five of these Executive Directors are appointed by 
the five members with the Irgest capital subscriptions to 
the Bank (i.e. United States, United Kingdom, China, 
France, and India), and the other seven Executive Direc- 
tors are elected by the remaining members of the Bank. 

The Executive Directors select the President of the 
Bank. He is the chief executive of the Bank and super- 
vises the conduct of its business. The President is also 
Chairman of the Board of Executive Directors, but has no 
vote except in the event of a tie. The Vice-President is 
the Bank’s general manager. 

The staff, of course, is international in character; 18 
nationalities were represented among the 256 employees 
and consultants who were on the Bank’s payroll as of 


April 21. 


“Australia’s admission to membership is now being voted upon and it is antici- 
pated that she will have become a member on or before August 31, 1947. Her 
capital subscription is expected to be $200,000,000. 
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The funds required by the Bank for its loan operations 
will come from two sources: 


First, the Bank, under its Articles of Agreement, may 
call 20% of the subscription of each member for use in 
the Bank’s operations. These calls will shortly be com- 
pleted and it is anticipated that by the end of May, ex- 
cept for minor authorized deferments, this 20% will have 
been paid in full. This will give the Bank a paid-in capi- 
tal equivalent to slightly more than $1,500,000,000 which 
it may use for making loans, provided that it obtains the 
approval in each case of the member whose currency is 
involved. Of this amount, $720,499,000 will be repre- 
sented by United States dollars or obligations of the 
United States Treasury and the remainder will be repre- 
sented by the currencies, or by obligations payable in the 
currencies, of the various other member nations. The re- 
maining 80% of the capital subscription of each member 
must be called by the Bank if required to meet the obli- 
gations of the Bank on securities issued or guarantees 
undertaken by it. 

Second, the Bank may borrow funds in the market 
through the issuance of its own securities. Before it bor- 
rows funds, however, the Bank must secure the approval 
of the member in whose markets the funds are to be 
raised. 

Loans made or guaranteed by the Bank must, except 
in special circumstances, be for the purpose of specific 
projects of reconstruction or development. Equitable con- 
sideration is to be given to projects for reconstruction and 
projects for development. The Bank is directed, however, 
to arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in relation 
to international loans through other channels so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large and small alike, 
will be dealt with first. It should be emphasized that 
loans made by the Bank are intended primarily to satisfy 
the borrower’s requirements of foreign exchange necessary 
to enable it to acquire in other countries the goods and 
services needed to carry out its reconstruction or develop- 
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ment projects. Only in exceptional circumstances may the 
Bank provide the borrower with local currency required 
for the purposes of the loan. 

The Bank may make or guarantee loans either to a 
member itself, or to a political subdivision of a member, 
or to any business, industrial or agricultural enterprise in 
the territories of a member. If, however, the borrower is 
not the member itself, the loan must be fully guaranteed 
by the member or its central bank or some comparable 
agency of the member which is acceptable to the Bank. 
Because of this requirement, it is clear that every loan 
made or guaranteed by the Bank will be, from a credit 
standpoint, the equivalent of a loan to a member Govern- 
ment. The total amount of the loans, participations in 
loans, and guarantees made by the Bank may not exceed 
the total of the unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves 
and surplus of the Bank. 

The Articles of Agreement provide that, in deciding 
upon loan applications, the Bank and its officers shall not 
be “influenced * * * by the political character of the mem- 
ber or members involved. Only economic considerations 
shal] be relevant to their decisions, and these considera- 
tions shall be weighed impartially in order to achieve the 
purposes” of the Bank. 

The more important conditions which must be fulfilled 
before the Bank may make or guarantee a loan are the 
following: 


(1) A competent committee appointed by the Bank, in- 
cluding an expert selected by the borrowing country 
and one or more members of the technical staff of the 
Bank, must recommend the project in writing, after 
a careful study of the merits of the proposal. 

(2) The Bank must pay due regard to the prospects that 
the borrower (and if the borrower is not a member, 
that the guarantor) will be in a position to meet its 
obligations under the loan; and must act prudently 
in the interests both of the particular member in 
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whose territories the project is located and of the 
members as a whole. 

(3) The Bank must be satisfied that the rate of interest 
and other charges are reasonable and that such rate, 
charges and the schedule for repayment of principal 
are appropriate to the project. 

(4) In guaranteeing a loan made by other investors, the 
Bank must receive suitable compensation for its risk. 

(5) The Bank must be satisfied that in the prevailing 
market conditions the borrower would be unable, 
without the help of the Bank, to obtain the loan 
under conditions which the Bank considers reasonable 
for the borrower. 


The Bank is not intended to supplant or compete with 
the normal agencies of private international investment. 
On the contrary, one of the Bank’s stated purposes is to 
promote private foreign investment, and, as has been 
noted, its Articles of Agreement specifically forbid it to 
make loans or guarantees where the loan is otherwise 


available to the borrower in the market on reasonable 
terms. But the founders of the Bank recognized that the 
amounts needed to reconstruct productive facilities ravaged 
in the war and to develop the resources of the under- 
developed areas of the world, would be so large, that the 
necessary funds could not be raised in the private market 
without some form of effective international guarantee 
such as the Bank offers. Only a relatively small part of 
the financing in which the Bank will engage or participate 
will consist of loans made with capital funds contrib- 
uted by the member governments. The major part will 
necessarily comprise either loans out of funds borrowed 
by the Bank from private investors or of Bank guarantees 
of loans made directly by private investors. It is fair to 
say, therefore, that the Bank is primarily a mechanism 
whereby private investment funds may be made available 
at reasonable cost for the restoration and development of 
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the productive capacities of the member nations, with the 
usual risks of private international investment minimized 
through the security afforded by the capital subscriptions 
of the members of the Bank. 

Above all, the Bank should not be confused with a 
relief agency or a political agency. It is a business insti- 
tution, established and operated to serve as the lender of 
funds for productive purposes. Its fundamental purpose 
is to provide working capital to those who are prepared te 
make good constructive use of it. 





THE SECRET* 
By RaFraEL AREvALO MarTINEZ 


A leading Latin American writer. This is from his new 
book, “Por un Caminito asi.” 


This is the secret. This, the secret 

that, wise or indiscreet, I cry aloud. 

We all are one. Rich and poor, 

ugly and beautiful, 

he whose skin bears a copper glow 

and he whose skin shows gleaming white. 

And so the one you love and believe afar, 

the more you love, comes ever nearer, 

for he is you, yourself; is at your side. 

And he who mocks you with bleeding scorn 

and he who wounds and who offends, 

he, too, is you, yourself, loved all unaware. 
We all are one. One and the same 

is all creation, whether mountain or abyss. 





*Translation from the Spanish by Madaline W. Nichols. 











THE CHINA WE PROTECT 
By FrepericK Moore 


Correspondent for American and English newspapers from 
European and Asiatic capitals for 14 years and American 
Advisor to Japanese Government, 14 years. 


The task of defending China from aggression will prob- 
ably prove, in the long run, a greater burden than that of 
Europe. Across the Atlantic there are a number of peoples 
who would contest encroachment upon their independence. 
The British, the French, the Scandinavian peoples and 
others would be allies of ours in case of conflict with Russia. 
In Eastern Asia, on the other hand, our greatest ally 
would be a heavy load around our necks. We would have 
to do most of the fighting for China alone—as we did in 
the last war. 

One of our reasons for opposing Japanese aggressions 
was to preserve “the independence and integrity of China,” 
which had become a doctrine with us. Before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor we were helping the Chinese with lend-lease 
money and supplies and with arms and aviators, and we 
were demanding the withdrawal of Japanese forces from 
China. We did not propose, as Sumner Welles said to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington, to “sell China down 
the.river.” 

For many years prior to the war we were building up 
among ourselves a sentiment in favor of the Chinese, car 
rying it to the point of self-deception. In spite of cen- 
turies of evidence to the contrary, we persuaded ourselves 
that the Chinese would wage war earnestly in defense of 
their country. All they needed, we thought, would be 
equipment from us and training by American officers in the 
use of modern weapons. These things we tried to give the 
so-called “National Government” of General Chiang Kai- 
shek. We financed his administration (making many of 
its leaders rich); we sent troops to fight the Japanese in 
Burma jungles (a wanton waste); and we flew the high 
Himalayan “Hump” with supplies (losing many fine 
young aviators). But after we entered the war General 
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Chiang did not fight a single battle against the Japanese. 
He kept his forces and our supplies for use, when the war 
was over, against other Chinese war lords. He would 
need them, he knew, to regain and re-establish his author- 
ity inside of China. 

We helped him, too, to do that. Still obsessed with the 
idea that the Chinese could be unified and organized into a 
modern state capable of defending itself, our forces in 
China spearheaded the Generalissimo’s advance back 
into the Yangtze Valley and up into the Communist- 
controlled northern provinces. Contingents of American 
troops were sent by plane ahead of the Generalissimo’s to 
occupy such cities as Shanghai, Tsingtau, and Pekin. Then 
divisions of the “national” armies were conveyed by Amer- 
ican planes and ships to strategic positions which the Com- 
munist or local Chinese forces sought to occupy and hold. 
We would probably have gone as far as the Russian bor- 
der if the Russians had not objected to our entering Man- 
churia. But they let a number of General Chiang’s divi- 
sions go on up into that territory after we transported them 
to the Great Wall. (The Russians drew the line of our 
advance also in Korea at a point considerably south of their 
frontier. ) 

The Chinese armies are not designed or intended to 
fight off invaders of their country. They are the largest 
armies in the world, totalling more than five million men. 
If the country were unified in politics and in spirit no in- 
vader could possibly menace it. The population is larger 
than that of all Europe combined. But the armies are pri- 
vate forces kept and used by the war lords, except on spo- 
radic occasions, for fighting each other. In 1900 the Boxer 
Armies did a little fighting against what they called 
“Western Barbarians,” and in 1937 General Chiang 
fought one battle, at Shanghai, against the Japanese; 
otherwise no serious or concentrated effort has been made 
for hundreds of years to keep invaders out of the country. 
The Manchus conquered China three hundred years ago 
with the help of Chinese factions; the British entered it in 
the 1840’s with less than ten thousand men; the French 
took Indo-China largely by intrigue and bribery; the Rus- 
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sians obtained control of Manchuria in 1898 by much the 
same method; and the Germans entered Shantung at the 
same time by only threat and demand. 

The present-day Chinese war lords have been fighting 
each other since the Republic was proclaimed, in 1911. 
They declare high principles which sound well to Amer- 
ican ears when announced by soft-spoken ladies like 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek and able advocates like her 
brother, T. V. Soong — both of whom are products of 
American, not Chinese, schools and colleges. But the fine 
principles are not applied in the conduct of Chinese poli- 
tics and warfare. It is safe to say that the war lords (whom 
the American-educated Chinese diplomats serve) have 
brought about the deaths, by starvation and slaughter to- 
gether, of nearly fifty millions of their people during the 
thirty-five years that the “Republic” has existed. This is 
far more Chinese than all foreign invaders together have 
killed in the past hundred years. 

But the loss of coolie life does not matter much to the 
maintenance of Chinese armies. The man-power of the 
country is relatively inexhaustible. The coolies are con- 
scripted by compulsion, given practically no medical at- 
tention and no pensions if wounded. It is no wonder that 
they have no spirit for combat. No troops so treated would 
wage war effectively. Often they “live on the land.” 

We Americans were reluctant to believe the facts about 
China till President Truman sent General Marshall to the 
country to try and unify it. We did not seem to want to 
know the actual conditions. There were men in our diplo- 
matic and consular services and also our army who had 
had years of experience among the Chinese and could have 
told our “policymakers” what to expect; but their advice 
was not heeded. New men, notably Pat Hurley, were sent 
out to make “unbiased” surveys, and China was pro- 
claimed, by President Roosevelt, to be one of the “Great 
Powers.” But General Marshall stayed long enough to 
find out the facts. And since then we have begun to face 
them. 

A book recently published, called Thunder Out of 
China, written by two newspaper correspondents who spent 
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much time in the country during the war, Theodore H. 
White and Annalee Jacoby, would have been discounted 
as anti-Chinese if published before the Japanese surrender, 
for it tells the sordid story of General Chiang’s govern- 
ment and the costly follies in which we indulged in efforts 
to make that “Government” what it could not be. But 
coming now, the book has been widely réad. It was one of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club selections. And more recent- 
ly the New York Times Sunday Magazine published an 
article by Nathaniel Peffer, who has long been a frank stu- 
dent and reporter of Far Eastern affairs, pointing out that 
if we fight Russia in behalf of China we can expect that 
country to be a load about our necks rather than a help. 
Our military men are now looking more to the Japanese 
than the Chinese as effective allies in case we fight again 
in Eastern Asia. It is my guess that that is why our army 
men have, since the surrender, changed their attitude to- 
wards the Japanese. It is probably, also, why the latter are 
anxious that our army and navy are not withdrawn from 
their islands. Having been defeated and deprived of the 
capacity for self-defense, the Japanese realize that they 
would be left to the mercy of Russia if we withdrew. 
Through failure to look ahead far enough, we have be- 
come protectors of Japan as well as China. Nathaniel 
Peffer once said that wars cannot be stopped in the last 
year or two before they begin, that they must be headed 
off at least a decade before they may begin. We might 
have kept Japan on the American and British side if we 
had made serious efforts to do so before her militarists took 
control of the country. But we did not. Neither our Gov- 
ernment nor people would give fair or wise consideration 
to the Japanese position. We chose China to favor at any 
price, and when the war came only the “unconditional sur- 
render” of the enemy would we consider. The consequence 
is that we are now burdened with problems in Asia that are 
incalculable as to time and wars to come. We may even 
rearm the Japanese—though we have caused them to adopt 
a Constitution abolishing armament even for defense. We 
do not seem fully to realize the significance of the Truman 
Doctrine, 
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We have become an Asiatic as well as a European 
Power, and without approving the ways and methods of 
Henry Wallace, we may find an ample measure of truth 
in his statement that we are on the road to a colossal im- 
perialism. We can hardly stay in occupation of Asiatic 
countries without, in the long run, developing a form of 
control. The democracy we are trying to bestow upon 
them and the arms we are giving them would not be of 
much use should we withdraw. 





OUR PROGRESS IN JAPAN 
By Donatp P. Ray 


Professor Ray was formerly Analyst of the Japanese 
Division, Office of War Information; he is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Academy of World Economics. 


Since September, 1945, Allied directives guiding the 
occupation of Japan have been the product of generally 
careful thinking on the part of those who have been 
responsible for their preparation. The relative lack of 
friction in the actual implementation of these directives 
within Japan itself must be attributed to prudent pre- 
surrender policy as embodied in the Potsdam Declaration. 
This document, although having been released very late 
and having failed to define clearly the position of the 
Emperor either as an individual or as an institution, 
should be regarded as the most important, although not 
the only, factor in the capitulation of Japan. 

Despite the apparent smoothness which has occurred in 
the occupation of Japan, many problems remain. As far 
as political objectives are concerned it is reasonable to 
believe that they are being realized as near as circumstances 
will permit. Broadly stated, these objectives are to start 
Japan on the path of a politically stable nation, contained 
within a democracy which has been moulded from basic 
Japanese institutions. Such stability must function so that 
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extremism of both radical and reactionary tendencies can 
exist merely as something to further insure sympathy in 
moderate concepts of political thought. Such basic insti- 
tutions, of course, must have eliminated foreign territorial 
agegrandizement as an instrument of national policy. 

It should not be argued that the steps which we have 
taken in Japan thus far do not guarantee, as far as is possi- 
ble, a politically stable Japan. The decrees of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers, of course, are but de- 
crees, and it must be admitted that democracy can not be 
gained by decree. The new constitution, however, is a 
huge stride in the right direction. Its preamble constitutes 
a complete reversal of the position of the individual in 
relation to the state. No longer does the individual exist 
as an instrument of the state, but rather does the state exist 
as an instrument of society. The Emperor no longer rep- 
resents the state itself, but rather is merely the symbol of 
the state who has derived this position by virtue of the 
sovereign will of the people. Article 1X of the new consti- 
tution states categorically that “War, as a sovereign right 
of the nation and the threat or use of force is forever re- 
nounced as a means of settling disputes with other 
nations.” The power to make the laws of the nation no 
longer hedges on the power of the Imperial Ordinance, 
but rather is vested solely in the Japanese Diet. yr 
Japanese Cabinet is given constitutional status, and 1 
unequivocally responsible to the Diet. All of these im- 
portant reforms are, in practice, strengthened by the fact 
that the widening of the voting franchise presumably will 
make for a more universal political consciousness in Japan. 

Closely allied with the constitutional reforms has been 
that of divorcing the church and the state by means of the 
SCAP directive of December 15, 1945, whereby “state” 
Shinto was eliminated from the religious practices of the 
people. “Religious” Shinto, of course, was not embodied 
within the scope of the directive, it being guaranteed under 
religious freedom. The importance of this act can not be 
overemphasized. Essentially, it literally dissolved the 
propagandistic relation of modern Japan with its mythical 
past; no longer is the Emperor to be a “divine being.” 
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Although the belief that under the concept of “hakko- 
ichiuv” the Japanese were destined to rule the world as a 
superior race was not valid among the urban intelligentsia 
of Japan, its belief was widespread among the masses 
and among those in the services. The renunciation of this 
belief has stimulated Japanese thinking along more realis- 
tic lines. 

Political stability in Japan, in spite of the excellence of 
decreed constitutional and other safeguards, will be the 
end result of the general economic stability which the 
Allied Powers may be able to bring to that country. No 
better opportunity has presented itself in recent history 
for the application and testing of the social sciences than 
that which exists in Japan today. In terms of economic 
objectives the occupation should seek to guarantee a fair 
standard of living, as well as to free the Japanese economic 
system from its history of excessive monopolistic control, 
both private and governmental, which has been centered 
in the hands of a few—those few, in turn, having been 
closely associated with government. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that a grave danger lies inherent in such 
thinking desirous of redistribution in the Japanese eco- 
nomic system. Specifically, this danger centers about the 
extent to which redistribution can be effected without sub- 
stantially weakening the capitalistic structure of Japan, 
and, in turn, weakening her capacity to produce. The 
Allied Powers must insure in Japan a pattern of economic 
flow which recognizes adequate capital accumulation for 
purposes of saving and reinvestment. The very word 
Zaibatsu, which had its origin in the literature of the com- 
munist-inspired labor agitation of the early nineteen- 
twenties, has been, perhaps, overworked in the zealous 
attempts by Allied policy-makers to reorganize the Japa- 
nese economy. 

The heavy concentration of industrial capital, on the 
other hand, should be, and is to a large extent, dissolved. 
The best means of bringing about such dissolution has been 
that of making corporation stock available for public pur- 
chase on as wide a scale as possible. Any other means 
towards redistribution can only be classified as extreme, 
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and in the long run tending to weaken unnecessarily the 
Japanese economy. Our purpose in remoulding the eco- 
nomic system of Japan should be that of developing a 
country of light industry, with emphasis upon consumer 
goods for export to the adjacent Far Eastern markets. 
Quality products at prices higher than those existing in 
pre-war Japanese trade can be attained, and the size of the 
Asiatic market is large enough, assuming an effective de- 
mand, for the exports of both Japan and an industrialized 
India. The need remains, of course, for vigilance over any 
trend toward the development of heavy industry, with the 
possible exception of shipbuilding for a modest Japanese 
merchant marine, or for the supplying of a small number 
of Japanese merchant ships to other Asiatic countries. 

Reparations presents a major problem in itself. Russian 
policy in Manchuria, relating to capital equipment in that 
area, has only added to the problem. Sources of Japanese 
wealth to cover war damage payment are generally lack- 
ing. If such be the case it is obvious that if we cut too 
deeply into the Japanese economy for reparations there 
will be the danger of creating general economic instability. 
Inflation in Japan is already rampant, largely because of 
a tremendous demand for money and of an extreme scarc- 
ity of consumer goods. If capital goods are drawn out of 
Japan in excessive amounts the result will be far from 
aiding the needed flow of goods and services. Reparations, 
therefore, should be levied within reasonable limits. 

The approach toward meeting both the political and the 
economic objectives of the occupation of Japan has been 
largely adequate. The constitutional reforms presumably 
will remain permanent after occupation, unless, by some 
chance, Japan returns again to her pre-war modernized 
feudalism. Reactionary capitalism will undoubtedly be 
replaced by a liberalized capitalistic system, agrarian re- 
forms recommended by the Allied Powers will be effected, 
and productiveness in consumer goods should raise real 
incomes to levels heretofore unknown by the Japanese. 

There are forces within Japan, however, which seek to 
undermine the benevolence of the Allied Powers. These 
forces are made up of extremists of both a reactionary and 
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a radical nature. The former would return Japan to a 
nation of military strength under the old order; the latter 
would change into a communistic state. Although the 
political popularity of the communists is small, there is 
a large leftist vote capable of forming a left-wing coalition. 
The Social Democratic party, headed by Katayama Tetsu, 
is, by way of example, one of Japan’s strongest political 
parties. The Social Democrats advocate outright nationali- 
zation of Japan’s basic industries. Just how radical a 
leftist coalition would go is debatable, but support for such 
a group is directly proportional to the success of current 
Allied policy which aims for economic and political stabil- 
ity under the moderate order of things. 

In the final analysis the accomplishment of our ultimate 
objectives in Japan, whether they be political, economic, or 
social, depends wholly upon what our policy directives, 
and the political and economic ideals behind them, will 
mean to the Japanese people when the occupation forces 
leave Japan. The means toward this end centers largely 
in the effectiveness of our information program, whose 
purpose is to explain to the Japanese, on as wide a scale 
as possible, the reasons for the important steps taken by the 
occupation authorities. In this respect our record is dark. 
The Japanese are for the most part, bewildered by the 
swiftness with which their institutions have been changed. 
Asa result, many aspects of the change exist on paper only. 

It is imperative, therefore, if our efforts to enlighten 
Japanese thinking have been but the old story of “too 
little, too late,” that steps be taken to correct the situation. 
It is past the time when we should be thinking of post- 
occupation Japan. In the future that country will either 
follow the path we have painstakingly blocked out for her, 
or, upon failing to grasp the meaning of our path, will 
slip back either to neo-feudalism or to that all too familiar 
pattern of things which invites communistic penetration. 








UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION TO DATE 


By Dr. Hersert J. ABRAHAM 
UNESCO Relations Staff, State Department 


It is now six months since UNESCO came formally into 
its existence. The General Conference, at which the thirty 
member states were represented, met for the first time in 
November and December 1946 at Paris. The Conference 
elected a Director-General, Dr. Julian Huxley, approved 
an ambitious program of activities, and adopted a budget 
of six million dollars for the year 1947. Approval was 
given to an agreement bringing UNESCO into relation- 
ship with the United Nations, and a start was made toward 
associating non-governmental international bodies with 
UNESCO. Thus, the main lines of UNESCO’s develop- 
ment were chartered. 

The early days of a new organization, and especially of 
an international organization, are necessarily difficult. It 
could not be expected that UNESCO would at once launch 
into extensive projects. It was necessary to define with 
precision the practicable steps that could be taken this year. 
Decisions on this question could not be taken until respon- 
sible officers had been appointed to the Secretariat. Ap- 
pointments were dependent upon decisions concerning the 
organization of the Secretariat. And all important deci- 
sions required approval from the Executive Board. 

The report of the General Conference on the program 
of UNESCO recognized as major divisions of UNESCO 
interests: Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Humanities; Libraries and Museums; Media of Mass 
Communication; and Arts and Letters. Separate sections 
on Humanities and Philosophy and Museums have been 
added. In addition, a division was established to deal with 
the urgent problems of enlisting help for war devastated 
countries in the rehabilitation of the educational systems 
and cultural institutions. Inevitably, progress has been 
made at different tempos in the various sections. The pro- 
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gram in the natural sciences is perhaps the furthest ad- 
vanced, both because it was clearly defined at the 
meeting of the General Conference and because it has been 
under the continuous leadership of an energetic director. 
By contrast, the mass media section lacked a director until 
April, and the program in the arts was not given precise 
formulation at the Paris meeting. It follows, too, that the 
allocations from the budget for operations by the various 
sections has been considerably modified from earlier esti- 
mates. Sections which this year will scarcely be able to 
advance beyond preliminary studies can get along efficient- 
ly with comparatively small budgets. 

The Executive Board met in April, and approved a pro- 
gram based on revised plans submitted by the Secretariat. 
Four projects will be administered as UNESCO-Wide 
Projects. Others will be administered within each of the 
eight sections: education, libraries, natural sciences, social 
sciences, philosophy and humanistic studies, arts and 
letters, museums, and mass communication. The UNES- 
CO-Wide Projects involve cooperation of several sections 
of UNESCO, but do not necessarily have a higher priority 
than those of the Section Programs. 

Services also designated as UNESCO-wide activities 
are: collection of information; cooperation with other 
organizations; exchange of persons; and work of the copy- 
right convention.’ 

Following are some highlights of the Program: 

I. UNESCO-wide Projects 
A. Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 

The revised program emphasizes provision of scientific 
and technical equipment, exchange and distribution of pub- 
lications, aid to museums and assistance in the field of arts 
and letters. It is hoped to obtain contributions of mate- 
rials, equipment, fellowships, and money to a total value 
of $100 million. Reconstruction is emphasized through- 
out the program, because needs are urgent and practical 
achievements are possible this year. 

1For the text of the revised Program see The Program of UNESCO, (URS/ 


UNESCO Prog./1), mimeographed and issued by the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Department of State. 
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B. Fundamental Education 
The Fundamental Education project is intended to 
bring expert assistance to countries which are attempting to 
establish normal standards of education. A Far Eastern 
Regional Study Conference will be held at Nanking in 
September at the invitation of China. The Government 
of Haiti has submitted a proposal for a “pilot project” 
which is now under consideration. A similar project in 
British East Africa is being considered. 
C. Education for International Understanding 
A summer Seminar for teachers will be held at Paris in 
July and August. Each country is asked to send two to 
five teachers. Governments have been asked to initiate 
survey studies of Education for International Under- 
standing, including the improvement of textbooks and 
teaching material. 
D. Hylean Amazon Institute 
This project is designed to stimulate and coordinate 
scientific investigations of the resources of the tropical 
forest area of the Amazon Basin. A field staff is making 
preliminary studies at Belem in Para (Brazil). A Confer- 
ence of Governments concerned is planned for August, to 
report to the General Conference at Mexico City in 
November. Fundamental Education is to be included in 
the Hylean Amazon project. 
II. Sections 
A. Education 
A committee of experts on educational statistics met at 
Paris. Studies on adult education, a teachers’ charter, and 
international education year book will be undertaken. 
Questions relating to the re-education of ex-enemy coun- 
tries will be explored. 
B. Libraries 
An exhibit on public libraries and a meeting of experts 
will be held in connection with the Mexico City Confer- 
ence. Work will be begun on bibliographical services, 
documentary reproduction, archives development, and a 
world-wide system of inter-library loan. 
C. Natural Sciences 
Field science cooperation offices will be established in 
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China, Latin America, and the Middle East. Grants-in-aid 
will be made to organizations with which UNESCO has 
entered into a formal agreement, including members of 
the International Council of Scientific Unions. 

D. Social Sciences 

UNESCO will offer hospitality to the conference of the 
International Federation of Housing and Town Planning 
at Paris in June, although primary responsibility in this 
field lies with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. A start will be made on a world-wide 
study by experts of the fundamental Social Tensions 
which lead to war. Other studies will be concerned with 
comparative and international law, and with the publica 
tion of a year book of the Social Sciences and of Social 
Science abstracts. 

E. Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 

Philosophers are preparing statements on human rights. 
Surveys in Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and plans 
for the translation of classics are contemplated. 

F. Arts and Letters 

A committee of experts will meet in July to plan for an 
International Theatre Institute. Work will proceed on 
the International Pool of Literature, translation services, 
and promotion of international artistic activities. 

G. Museums 

A survey of museum techniques and other special studies 
will be undertaken. 

H. Mass Communication 

A commission on the technical needs of war devastated 
countries is at work. UNESCO will survey obstacles to 
the free flow of information in cooperation with United 
Nations, and will stimulate the supply of materials con- 
tributing to UNESCO’s aims through films, radio, press 
and magazines. 

It is evident that the program of UNESCO cannot be 
put into effect by the unaided efforts of a small Secretariat 
in Paris. It requires the cooperation of experts in many 
fields in many countries. More than that, its great educa- 
tional purpose can be fulfilled only through educational 
acitvities carried out within member states through the 
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schools, the libraries, the press, the radio, the films, and 
through voluntary organizations. UNESCO, perhaps, has 
become distinguished from all other international agencies 
by the emphasis that has been laid from the beginning on 
this conception of public participation. 

In order to facilitate such nation-wide cooperation, a 
United States National Commission for UNESCO has 
been established in this country. The U. S. National Com- 
mission advises the Government and American delega- 
tions to the general conference of UNESCO, and serves 
as a link with national groups, in matters relating to 
UNESCO. Set-up under authorization given by Congress, 
the Commission consisted initially of 90 persons, 50 of 
whom are nominated by national organizations, and forty 
by the Secretary of State. Ten additional members, also 
to be nominated by national organizations, were to be 
added. The Commission has held two meetings, the first 
at Washington September 23-26, 1946, the second at Phil- 
adelphia, March 26 and 27, 1947. An Executive Com- 
mittee of 15 members has held four meetings. Chairman 
of the National Commission is Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of Kansas State College. Vice-Chairmen are 
Waldo G. Leland, Arthur H. Compton, and Edward W. 
Barrett. 

The National Commission is already at work. It con- 
vened a National Conference on UNESCO at Philadel- 
phia March 24-26, 1947, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of over 500 national organizations. A Regional 
Conference on UNESCO was held at Denver May 15-17. 
- Through its Program Assignments Committee, the Com- 
mission assigns to competent bodies the initial responsi- 
bility for undertaking projects on which assistance has been 
requested from the Secretariat of UNESCO. Requests for 
information on many aspects of American educational, 
scientific and cultural life are coming from Paris in in- 
creasing quantities. One of the most important tasks imme- 
diately ahead is to make adequate provision in this country 
to supply UNESCO with the mass of information which 
it needs. 

UNESCO has come down from the clouds of dream 
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and generalization to the solid ground of administration 
and action. What it can do at this stage will be little com- 
pared with the grand scope of its basic purpose, to con- 
tribute to peace and security by bringing persons and ideas 
together. Impatience for quick results and dramatic ges- 
tures should not obscure the importance of the first steps 
which UNESCO is taking. A network of international co- 
operation is being fashioned. Communication and coopera- 
tion are being re-established between the leaders in the 
educational, scientific, and cultural life of many countries. 
UNESCO is taking its place in the family of United Na- 
tions. It is reasonable to suppose that when the General 
Conference holds its second meeting at Mexico City in 
November of this year, it will be satisfied that a sound 
start has been made. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH DOMINIONS* 
By Sir Ernest BARKER 


Author in the field of Political Theory. Editor of Current 
Problems Series, Cambridge University Press. 


The word Empire has long been used in the course of 
history. It has denoted many different things—for in- 
stance, the empire of Alexander the Great, which was a 
Greek Empire; or again the Roman Empire, which once 
included both Spain and Britain; or again the Holy Ro- 
man Empire of the Middle Ages, which came finally to 
be connected with the Hapsburg family. 

But what I want to talk about now is a new kind of em- 
pire, which began to appear with the dawn of our modern 
history, about the year 1500, and of which the first found- 
ers were the Spaniards and the Portuguese. The essence 
of this new kind of empire is that it is a sea-empire, or an 
overseas empire, or, if you like to call it so, an Atlantic or 
oceanic empire. It thus appears in the great age of naviga- 


*This address was Jately broadcast by the British Broadcasting Corporation.—Ed, 
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tion and discovery—the age of Vasco da Gama, Columbus, 
and Magellan. 

And here we touch another point in the character of this 
new kind of empire. Because it is an overseas empire, be- 
longing to the age of discovery, it is an empire in new 
lands and new continents. Down to 1500 the world had 
been only a Mediterranean World — just Europe, the 
North coast of Africa; and Western Asia. After 1500 the 
world becomes an Atlantic and Pacific as well as a Medi- 
terranean world. A// Africa begins to be known, also East- 
ern Asia. The new continent of America is discovered; and 
eventually (but that was not till the eighteenth century) 
the new continent of Australia is discovered and begins to 
be settled. 

The founders of the new sea empires were the Atlantic 
States: first, as I said, Spain and Portugal, and then after- 
wards, from about 1600 onwards, Great Britain. By the 
eighteenth century there were three main overseas em- 
pires—the Spanish in America, which was the greatest: the 
Portuguese in Brazil, South Africa, and the East Indies; 
and the British, mainly in North America, but also in In- 
dia. Then, in the period of perturbation which came at the 
end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—the period of 50 years between 1775 and 1825— 
these empires all began to be perturbed. The British Em- 
pire was the first, and the result was the secession, in 1783, 
of the 13 British colonies in North America, and the 
foundation of the United States of America as a great in- 
dependent state. Eventually, during the troubles of the 
Napoleonic period and afterwards, the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese empires were also perturbed, and the result of 
that was the rise of new independent states in Latin Amer- 
ica, from Mexico in the North to the Argentine in the 
South. You will sée that similar causes produced similar 
results in all the three main sea-empires—the Spanish, the 
Portuguese and the British. 

All that is a sort of preface. The next thing I want to 
discuss is how there arose, in the nineteenth century, a new 
sort of British Empire, which is sometimes called the Sec- 
ond British Empire. This new British Empire, or second 
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British Empire, as I knew it when I was a boy about the 
year 1890, was really three things in one. First, there was 
the part which was composed of self-governing Dominions, 
the part which we were beginning to call the Common- 
wealth in contradistinction to the rest. There were, and 
there are, four of these self-governing dominions—Can- 
ada, in the northernmost part of America, which Britain 
kept when the United States of America became indepen- 
dent in 1783; South Africa, which Britain had acquired 
from the Dutch, by a mixture of conquest and purchase, 
during the Napoleonic Wars; Australia, which Britain had 
discovered and begun to colonize in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century: and New Zealand, not far from Aus- 
tralia, which Britain explored and settled in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. That was the first part of the 
British Empire as I knew it about 1890—-the Dominions 
part. 

The second part was India, or the Indian Empire; for 
India was so big that we called it an Empire itself, and in 
1878 Queen Victoria had taken the title of Empress of 
India. India stood by itself as the second part of the Em- 
pire; and India, as you all know, is now making itself, with 
British assent and help, an entirely independent state in 
the new sort of world which is being slowly formed after 
the war through which we have passed. 

The third and last part of the British Empire was, and 
is, what we call the colonies, or “the Colonial Empire”— 
about 80 per cent—is in Africa; but the colonial empire 
also extends to the British islands in the Gulf of Mexico 
and to South-East Asia and the Pacific. This third part of 
the British Empire, called the Colonial Empire, is not, on 
the whole, self-governing, but governed in the main, by 
governors and other officials sent out by Britain. But there 
are all types of government in the Colonial Empire, some 
of which come very near to self-government; and the ger. 
eral British policy in a// the colonial empire is to encourage 
the development of self-government, and to raise the sta- 
tus of the colonies of the colonial empire to that of the 
dominions who form the commonwealth part of the Em- 
pire. 
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Thus, the triple character of the British Empire is: first, 
the Dominions or Commonwealth part, which governs it- 
self entirely; next, the Indian part, which is now becoming 
an independent state, and may possibly leave the Empire 
altogether; and lastly the Colonial part, composed of the 
Colonies governed (some more and some less) by Britain. 
I admit, the British Empire és confusing! Our very lan- 
guage shows some confusion. I have been talking to you 
about something which I have called the British Empire. 
But Mr. Winston Churchill, when he was Prime Minis- 
ter, used to talk of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
I cannot but think he was right. If you leave out India, 
his will certainly be the right description, embracing as it 
does the two things which remain—namely, the four do- 
minions, which form the “Commonwealth” part, and the 
many scattered colonies, some large, some small, which 
form the “Empire” part. 

I want now to talk about the development of the rela- 
tions between the Dominions and the Mother Country. 
The story goes back to the year 1600, and it is thus a mat- 
ter of a development which has covered a period of 350 
years. I shall divide the story into four stages or chapters; 
but before I do so I want to make one preliminary remark. 

These dominions are all areas of settlement—European 
settlement—mainly and predominantly British settlement. 
They are not areas of alien governors scattered among a 
large native population. They are areas of British farm- 
ers and British artisans living a British life in a country 
which they inhabit, farm, and develop. In Canada there 
are some few of the original Indian inhabitants left, but 
only a few. In Australia there are some few of the aborig- 
inal natives left, but only a very few. In New Zealand 
there is still a considerable number of the original inhabi- 
tants, called Maoris, a very fine people with whom the 
British live on terms of equality and friendship; but they 
are little more than one-twentieth of the whole population. 
In South Africa, as I will mention more in detail later, the 
position is different; the whole population of settlers is 
only two millions, and the non-European population— 
mainly of native Negroes, but partly also of immigrants 
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from India—is nearly 8 millions. But on the whole the 
Dominions generally—and this is a matter of cardinal im- 
portance—are predominantly areas of European settle- 
ments. In Australia and New Zealand the European set- 
tlers are nearly all British. In Canada, where the French 
settled even earlier than the British, there are nearly three 
million settlers of French origin to more than five million 
British. In South Africa, too, where the Dutch settled 
earlier than the British, there are still, I believe (but I 
have no exact figures) more settlers of Dutch origin than 
there are British. 

After that preliminary remark I turn to the four chap- 
ters in the story of the development of the relations be- 
tween the British settlements overseas and the Mother 
Country. 

The first chapter lasts from 1600 to 1800, and fills the 
17th and 18th centuries. During this period, and from its 
very beginning, each of the British settlements had an as- 
sembly or parliament of its own, with the power of voting 
taxes. I want you to notice that as soon as the British went 
overseas, they began to germinate parliaments (there was 
a parliament in Virginia, now one of the States of the 
United States, as early as 1620); and it was a rule of 
English law that settlers across the seas had a right to have 
such parliaments. But if settlers had the right to legisla- 
tures of their own, they did not control their own execu- 
tives through those legislatures. The Executive governor 
in each settlement came from Britain, was appointed by 
Britain, and was responsible tc Britain. Here there was 
room for a clash between the local legislature’ of each set- 
tlement, wanting to go its own way, and the local executive 
governor, wanting to govern by instructions sent to him 
from Britain. The clash came, in North America, in 1776; 
and in 1783 the thirteen settlements in North America, 
after the War of American Independence, seceded and be- 
came an independent state under the name of the United 
States of America. But here I want you to notice one thing. 
They would never have seceded in order to get full inde- 
pendence unless they had already been largely indepen- 
dent—that is to say, unless they had already had their own 
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legislatures. As an American historian has said, “the freest 
of colonies were the first to revolt.” 

The second chapter comes in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. In the course of this chapter, the British 
profited from the lessons of the first, and they said “If our 
settlements overseas are not contented with having their 
own legislatures but want in addition to have their own 
executives, and to control them through their own legisla- 
tures, they must have their way.” This policy was first 
adopted in Canada, about 1840; and Canada thus acquired, 
in addition to the representative legislature which she al- 
ready had, an executive government, or cabinet, respon- 
sible to that legislature. What had been done in Canada 
was soon done in Australia and New Zealand, and not long 
afterwards in South Africa. At the end of the second stage 
therefore the dominions or areas of settlement, had all 
their own legislatures and their own cabinets. 

The third chapter fills the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Its achievement is simple. In three of the domin- 
ions—Canada, Australia and South Africa, though not in 
New Zealand—there were a number of different settle- 
ments, each with its legislature and each with its cabinet, 
all separate from one another. A movement naturally 
arose, in each of the dominions where this was the case, 
towards federation — federation of the different settle- 
ments into a single state, with its own federal parliament 
and federal cabinet. Federation was first achieved in Can- 
ada in 1867. It was achieved in Australia in 1900. It was 
achieved in South Africa in 1910—though there, as we 
shall see later, it was union rather than federation which 
was achieved. The general result, in all three cases, was 
the emergence of a single state—a single state of Canada, 
a single state of Australia, a single state of South Africa,— 
in the place of scattered and independent settlements. 
These single states, being larger, naturally bulked more in 
the world, and naturally tended to assume a bigger posi- 
tion in the world. 

So came the fourth and last chapter, which belongs to 
the first half of the twentieth century, and to our own age. 
This was the stage of the requisition by each of the four 
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Dominions of full sovereignty, as much in external as in 
internal affairs. The Dominions began, after the war of 
1914-18, to appear at international councils as full sov- 
ereign states, and Britain encouraged their appearance. 
They began to send their own ambassadors to other states; 
and Britain encouraged that. Britain also renounced any 
right of the British Parliament to legislate for any of the 
Dominions. The Dominions thus acquired what is tech- 
nically called Dominion status; and this was formally rec- 
ognized when in 1926 they were officially described as 
“autonomous communities, equal i in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate to one another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs.” 

You may well say, “What in the world holds them to- 
gether, if each is fully sovereign both in domestic and ex- 
ternal affairs?” The answer is simple: the King. The Do- 
minions and Great Britain have all the same King. It is he 
who holds them together. 

I want now to speak specially and particularly of the 
Dominion of South Africa—which is legally styled the 
Union of South Africa, and which embraces the four prov- 
inces of Cape Colony and Natal, which are both on the 
South Coast, and of the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal, which both lie inland to the North. In addition to 
these four provinces the Union also includes South West 
Africa (formerly, and down to 1919, a German colony, 
but now, since 1919, a mandated territory, under the old 
Covenant of the League of Nations, with the Union acting 
as the mandatory power). Let me add that the Union, 
with its four provinces and its mandated territory in the 
South West, has Portuguese Colonies as its neighbors on 
two sides—the colony of Angola to the West, and the 
colony of Mozambique to the East. 

Historically the Portuguese were the first to arrive in 
South Africa, about 4% centuries ago: indeed Natal is so 
called because the first Christmas Mass was celebrated 
there by the Portuguese towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. After the Portuguese came the Dutch, who 
settled in the Cape of Good Hope Province, now called 
Cape Colony, about 1650. After the Dutch, a century and 
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a half later, about 1800, came the British, who took over 
the Cape of Good Hope and its territory during the 
Napoleonic Wars, when the Dutch had been made by 
Napoleon a part of his great French Empire. Eventually, 
at the end of the wars, the Cape and its territory were 
legally acquired by the British, on payment of compensa- 
tion to the Dutch Government. But the Dutch farmers 
and settlers, called Boers (a name which means farmers), 
still remained; and with the British also beginning to set- 
tle, troubles arose between the two stocks of settlers, each 
speaking a different language, and each having a different 
habit of life. In the course of the troubles many of the 
Dutch, who were largely pastoralists, moved northward, 
and founded the Orange River Free State and the Trans- 
vaal Province, where they lived for a time in indepen- 
dence. By the end of the nineteenth century the position 
was that on the South Coast there were two provinces, 
Cape Colony and Natal, both mixed in their population 
but both British colonies, while North of them, and inland, 
there were two states, both predominantly Dutch and both 
independent. The sad issue was the Boer War of 1899- 
1902, in the course of which Great Britain fought and 
eventually annexed the two Dutch, or Boer, States. 
That looks like imperialism, or tyranny. But before you 
say that it was, please let me tell you what the British had 
done by 1910, eight years after the end of the war in which 
they had fought and conquered the Boers of the two Boer 
States. I must first mention that by 1899 Cape Colony 
and Natal were both self-governing, not only with their 
own parliaments, but also with their own cabinets: Cape 
Colony had been so since 1872, and Natal since 1893. 
What did Great Britain do to the two conquered Boer 
States? In 1907, five years after the end of the war, it 
recognized them as self-governing, just like Cape Colony 
and Natal, with their own parliaments and their own cab- 
inets. That was a great thing to do; and it made possible 
another great thing, only three years later, in 1910, when 
Cape Colony and Natal joined together with the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal to form the Union of South 
Africa—not a federation, but a real union—which made a 
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single State, with some measure of autonomy, indeed, for 
each of the four provinces, but still a single State. What 
is still more wonderful is that the first Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa in 1910 and afterwards was 
a great Dutchman, a man of noble character, who had 
been a leader against Britain in the Boer War, General 
Botha. What is almost more wonderful still is that when 
war came with Germany in 1914, Both and his friend 
Smuts, who had also been a leader against Britain in the 
Boer War, both fought against Germany on the British 
side. Smuts did it again in the second war against Ger- 
many in 1939-1945. And Smuts is still there today, the 
Prime Minister of South Africa and it was he who wel- 
comed the British King to South Africa in February, 1947. 

That is something of which I am proud—not as a 
Briton, but as a man, and because it is something which 
redounds to the credit of man and of human understand- 
ing. I am all the prouder because as a young man, in 1899, 
I was one of those who opposed the entry of Britain into 
the Boer War. We British had some right on our side; 
but I didn’t like it. The Providence of God has put things 
right; and I return thanks. 

But everything is not easy in South Africa, even now. 
Not all the Boers are happy in being included in the 
British Commonwealth and Empire, even as an absolutely 
free and self-governing Dominion. They all speak a dif- 
ferent language, a different form of Dutch called Afri- 
kaans, and they have in the main, as I have already said, 
a different way of life from the British. Patience and tol- 
erance are still needed, and will continue to be needed, 
on both sides. Nor is that all. Besides the problems of the 
relations between the British and the Dutch, there is the 
problem — perhaps a greater problem — of the relations 
between both of them and the natives. Roughly, there is 
one European inhabitant in the Union (counting both 
British and Dutch together) to every four non-Europeans. 
What is to be the relation between the one European and 
the four non-Europeans? It is not an easy question to 
answer. Some would keep the two sides separate, and 
pursue a policy of segregation, keeping the non-European 
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population in reservations, and keeping it generally dis- 
tinct both in political status and in economic occupation. 
Others prefer more equality. The division of opinion 
about the treatment of the non-European population is 
not altogether a division between the Dutch and the 
British settlers, though perhaps the Dutch incline more 
than the British to the policy of segregation. That is a 
genuine crux in the whole question—the whole question 
of the contact of different colors and different civiliza- 
tions. 

It is a question that vexes the Southern States of the 
U. S. A. as well as the Union of South Africa. I trust 
the Union to solve it, as it has already solved the question 
of the contact between British and Boers. Meanwhile, 
the visit of King George VI and his Queen and his 
daughters is in every way a gain and a help. For King 
George VI is king of all alike, and where he is all are at 
one, in a common feeling towards Aim, and in a common 
loyalty to the cause of union of which he is the symbol and 
embodiment. 





OUT OF THE EARTH 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


Out of the earth, and out of the tree 
Strength comes flowing into me; 

Out of the brook comes quietude, 

Down from the sky comes wisdom’s food. 


As oft as on the earth I’ve lain 
I’ve died and come to life again 
For only men who are brave and good 
Can come out changeless from a wood. 





—a-w TF TF wo oe 


THE RELATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS* 


By Leo S. Rowe (1945) 


The creation of a world organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace has emphasized the question of what role 
should be played by regional organizations in this field, as 
well as in the promotion of closer economic, social, and 
cultural relations among the nations of the world. These 
questions received the major share of attention at the 
deliberations of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace that met at Mexico City in Feb- 
ruary 1945, and were also the subject of prolonged 
discussion at the San Francisco Conference later the same 
year. 

At the Mexico City meeting the delegates of the 
American Republics made it clear that whatever form was 
given to the world organization, the latter should make 
the necessary provisions to allow the closest possible co- 
operation with the inter-American system. At this Con- 
ference and also at San Francisco it was made plain that 
the Pan American regional organization as it is consti- 
tuted should keep not only its present functions but also 
receive broader and broader powers to preserve the peace 
in the Western Hemisphere and to establish closer cul- 
tural and economic ties among the American nations. 

With respect to the maintenance of peace, the Charter 
of the United Nations fully recognizes the importance of 
the role played by regional organizations. Paragraph 2 
of Article 52 provides that all possible efforts shall be 
made “to achieve pacific settlements of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies. .. .” This provision is strengthened still more 
by paragraph 3 of the same Article, part of which says: 
“The Security Council shall encourage the development 
of pacific settlement of local disputes through such region- 
al arrangements or by such regional agencies. . . .” 

While the maintenance of peace is the primary purpose 
of the United Nations as well as of the Pan American 


*Reprinted from the Pan American Bulletin, April, 1947. 
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Union, it should be remembered that the efficiency of an 
international organization cannot be judged solely by the 
number of controversies that it has settled but should rath- 
er be judged by its success in creating an international en- 
vironment in which any disputes that may arise can be set- 
tled by orderly and peaceful means. 

It is in this field of activity that the Pan American 
Union has rendered its most important service. By striv- 
ing to increase cultural ties, encouraging the interchange 
of students and professors, strengthening commercial re- 
lations, and working through inter-governmental action, 
a unity of purpose and policy has been gradually devel- 
oped which, combined with a spirit of cooperation and mu- 
tual assistance, constitutes essentially the true guarantee 
not only of a cordial international friendship but also of a 
state of mind ready to make concessions permitting any 
controversy that may arise to be settled by mediation, con- 
ciliation, or arbitration. The history of the American 
nations in this field is one of the most inspiring examples 
of international solidarity and good will. 

Since the frontiers of the American Republics were 
loosely drawn in the colonial period, these nations found 
themselves facing a series of difficult and delicate boundary 
disputes soon after they achieved independence. There is 
no doubt that in other parts of the world these contro- 
versies would have given rise to armed conflicts, but the 
American nations have the lasting honor of having settled 
almost all of them by peaceful means. 

The American republics have great reason to be prouc 
of the example that they have given to the world. 
Through the Pan American Union they have showed that 
twenty-one sovereign states can live together in peace and 
harmony, and, what is equally important, that in follow- 
ing the dictates of an enlightened self-interest they are 
basing their relations on cooperation and mutual assistance. 
Inspired by this same spirit, the Pan American Union will 
cooperate cordially with all the agencies created by the 
United Nations so as to carry forward the common pur- 
poses for which both the Pan American Union and the 
United Nations were created. 











World Horizons 








Much was hoped for and little actually expected from 
the conference of the Four Great Powers in Moscow 
in April. There was, however, reason to hope that the Soviet 
Union as host to this Conference would be more conciliatory and 
cooperative. Its utter failure due to the obstructionist tactics of 
Commissar Molotoff and Generalissimo Stalin was therefore all 
the more disappointing. Secretary Marshall by his patient, calm, 
and soldierly attitude was easily the dominating personality in these 
frustrated discussions. He has reported to the President, the Con- 
gress, and the American people his honest and temperate impres- 
sions of the Conference. He is under no illusions and indulges in 
no misleading optimism, though he is careful to leave the door open 
for the possibility of a change of attitude by the Soviet Union. The 
heart of his report lies in the plain warning that the time may come 
when it will not longer be possible to wait for the cooperation of 
Stalin in rescuing the hungry, sick and desperate peoples of Europe 
from complete collapse and anarchy. The following excerpts from 
Secretary Marshall’s radio broadcast of April 28, 1947, are of 
special significance. 

“The critical differences were for the first time brought into the light 
and now stand clearly defined so that future negotiations can start with 
a knowledge of exactly what the issues are that must be settled. The 
deputies now understand the precise views of each government on the 
various issues discussed. With that they can possibly resolve some dif- 
ferences and surely can further clarify the problems by a studied presen- 
tation of the state of agreement and disagreement. That is the best 
that can be hoped for in the next few months. It marks some progress, 
however painfully slow. These issues are matters of vast importance to 
the lives of the people of Europe and to the future course of world his- 
tory. We must not compromise on great principles in order to achieve 
agreement for agreement’s sake. Also, we must sincerely try to under- 
stand the point of view of those with whom we differ. 


MOSCOW 


In this connection, I think it is proper to refer to a portion of a 
statement made to me by Generalissimo Stalin. He said, with reference 
to the Conference, that these were only the first skirmishes and brushes 
of reconnaissance forces on this question. Differences had occurred in 
the past on other questions, and as a rule, after people had exhausted 
themselves in dispute, they then recognized the necessity of compromise. 
It was possible that no great success would be achived at this session, but 
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he thought that compromises were possibile on all the main questions, 
including demilitarization, political structure of Germany, reparations 
and economic unity. It was necessary to have patience and not become 
pessimistic. 

I sincerely hope that the Generalissimo is correct in the view he ex- 
pressed and that it implies a greater spirit of cooperation by the Soviet 
delegation in future conferences. But we cannot ignore the factor of 
time involved here. The recovery of Europe has been far slower than 
had been expected. Disintegrating forces are becoming evident. The 
patient is sinking while the doctors deliberate. So I believe that action 
cannot await compromise through exhaustion. New issues arise daily. 
Whatever action is possible to meet these pressing problems must be 
taken without delay.” 


John Foster Dulles, the judicially, and idealistically-minded ad- 
visor of Secretary Marshall at the Moscow Conference, added these 
wise comments in a broadcast on April 29, 1947. 


“For reasons given, we came home with virtually no agreements. 
However, we did not come home empty handed. Neither did we come 
home discouraged. 

We did not come home empty handed because at Moscow we worked 
out policies which can be of tremendous value for the future. If the 
United States, for the first time in its history, is going to take a con- 
tinuing interest in the affairs of Europe, it is imperative that we have 
clear-cut policies. We need to know our own mind. Also, the peoples 
of Europe are entitled to know our intentions, so that they can judge 
them. 

Moscow was a splendid testing ground for the development of con- 
crete policies. When we discussed there the political future of Ger- 
many, we had to make clear what.democracy meant to us in terms of 
human rights. Also, we had to spell out the political processes through 
which men can combine for the common good, and at the same time 
keep their personal freedoms. 

J 

Still another asset we bring back is better understanding of how Soviet 
foreign policy works. It depends little on getting results by diplomatic 
negotiation. It depends much on getting results by penetrating into the 
political parties and labor organizations of other countries. I have already 
mentioned that Seviet leaders have such confidence in these methods 
that they are willing to let Germany again become a great industrial 
power. They are using those methods now to get the kind of Germany 
they want. 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, the dominant political party and the 
labor unions are already subject to Soviet will, though they may not 
know it themselves. It is much the same in the French zone of Ger- 
many. In the British and United States zones, Soviet influence in the 
political parties and labor unions is growing rapidly. Soviet agitators 
there, as elsewhere, have ample funds, they are well trained and the; 
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are adept at enlisting local zealots and malcontents and getting them into 


key positions. 

The American people should draw some conclusions from that. One 
conclusion is that we cannot afford to feel complacent merely because, at 
conferences, we have stopped surrendering our principles. Soviet ac- 
tivity is not suspended merely because the Council of Foreign Ministers 
disagrees and takes a recess. 


* * * * * 





We should, of course, seck international agreement whenever such 
agreement is possible. 

We should, of course, invoke the aid of the United Nations whenever 
it can do the job. But we cannot let ourselves be stymied merely be- 
cause we cannot get agreement or because the United Nations is not yet 
able to take over the full task of maintaining freedom in the world. It 
is up to us to show, in every available way, that free institutions are the 
means whereby men can save themselves from the sea of misery in which 
they find themselves.” 

The report from Moscow is obviously ominous for the imme- 
diate reconstruction of Europe and the achievement of interna- 
tional security. We may at least find comfort in the realization 
that our national interests are being so ably defended by such good 
Americans as Secretary Marshall, Senator Austin, and John Foster 
Dulles, who possess the confidence and the loyal support of Presi- 
dent Truman. 


John Foster Dulles, in his radio address on Moscow, stated 
one gain in this Conference was the establishment of closer 
relations with France. He said: 


PARIS 


“Franco-American relations have been bedeviled for several years by 
a succession of irritations. At Moscow we cleared away much misunder- 
standing. It became plain that the American and the French nations 
have stood together for 150 years. Our relations with the British con- 
tinued intimate and cordial. On all vital matters, the British, the 
French and ourselves came to similar conclusions. That was not because 
our positions were concerted in advance. They were not. We thought 
along similar lines because we have a similar spiritual and political back- 
ground.” 

This is of immense significance in the struggle now waged by 
the Communists to bind France to the East rather than to the 
West. The success of this diplomacy may properly be attributed in 
the main to the skill with which Secretary Marshall was able to 
win the confidence and collaboration of M. Bidault, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The announcement of a further 
generous loan to France is added evidence of the purpose of the 
American Government to give moral as well as financial support 
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to the liberal elements in France to save their democratic institu- 
tions from the Communists. The latter already have secured con- 
trol of the labor organization and until May sixth were strongly 
intrenched in the Ramadier Cabinet. 

Paris may yet prove to be a Stalingrad in reverse for the Soviet 
Union. The moral and economic aid which the United States and 
Great Britain may be able to accord may be sufficient to turn the 
tide of battle in the great conflict between Communism and West- 
ern Democracy. The conquest of France by Stalin would un- 
doubtedly mean the conquest of Europe. Such a calamity would 
endanger the economic and political security of the United States. 
Too great praise therefore cannot be given to Secretary Marshall 
for the wisdom and the efficiency of his diplomatic negotiations 
with the French Government. 


In his appeal of March 12, 1947, to the Congress 
for immediate aid to Greece and Turkey President 
Truman enunciated a momentous development in 
American foreign policy. ‘The salient portions of this historic state- 
ment are as follows: 


THE TRUMAN 
DOCTRINE 


“I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the United 
States extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, and I shall discuss these 
implications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United 
States is the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will 
be able to work out a way of life free from coercion. .. . 

To insure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, 
the United States has taken a leading part in establishing the United 
Nations. The United Nations is designed to make possible lasting free- 
dom and independence for all its members. We shall not realize our 
objectives, however, unless we are willing to help free peoples to main- 
tain their free institutions and their national integrity against aggres- 
sive movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This 
is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed on 
free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the founda- 
tions of international peace and hence the security of the United 
States.... 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own des- 
tinies in their own way... . 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we can- 
not allow changes in the status quo in violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as 
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political infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to 
maintain their freedom, the United States will be giving effect to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. .. . 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery and want. 
They spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their full growth when the hope of a people for a better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in maintaining 
their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the 
world—and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swift move- 
ment of events.” 

This historic declaration, which may properly be called the Tru- 
man Doctrine, is the logical and the self-respecting dedication of 
the United States to its responsibilities and obligations for coura- 
geous leadership, without equivocation or fear of consequences. It 
is a direct challenge to those isolationists and bemused liberals who, 
together with communist sympathizers, are willing to allow the 
Soviet Union to proceed unchecked in its undeclared warfare of 
words, nerves, and sabotage, to establish communism throughout 
the world. 


The response of the American people to this challenge, 
as reflected by the action of the Congress on May 9, 
1947, in granting the President’s request for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, has been on the whole most satisfactory. The only possible 
cause for concern may lie in the inability of many Americans to 
understand fully the implications of this commitment, not merely 
as regards Greece and Turkey but as to the assumption by the 
United States of leadership in behalf of world reconstruction and 
international security. 

A serious defect under our rather loose system of democratic 
government has been the failure of our Presidents and Secretaries 
of State to inform properly the American people and prepare them 
for important developments in the relations of the United States 
with other nations. Both President Wilson, with his ideals of 
world cooperation, and President Franklin D. Roosevelt, with his 
understanding of world politics, were greatly hampered by this 
failure to instruct and build up public opinion. There is need of 
great toleration for the confusion of thought of many good Amer- 
icans concerning the complexities of international relations and 
the diplomatic negotiations of the Government. We generally have 
to wait until dramatic, and sometimes tragic, events such as Pearl 
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Harbor, compel decisions and actions. While it is painfully true 
that “events determine policy,” it is still true that methods and 
occasions may be found, as the British people have learned over 
the centuries, to build up intelligent public opinion in support of 
policies which may prove inescapable. Such an occasion occurred 
when the historic battleship Missouri made a spectacular visit 
to Turkey in 1946—the Turkish people naturally and quite logi- 
cally interpreted this visit as a calculated show of sympathy by the 
American people in the resistance of ‘Turkey to the demands of the 
Soviet Union for the control of the Straits and for the cession of 
Turkish provinces. These significant implications were not clear to 
the American public nor did our Government avail itself of this 
occasion to prepare us for the evolution of a policy now eventuating 
in out-and-out aid to Turkey. If the United States is to be in a 
strong position to implement the Truman Doctrine the Govern- 
ment must find the ways and the means to educate the American 
people concerning the course of events and the obligations of world 


leadership. 


“© Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often would | 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. Behold 
your house is left unto you desolate.” 

This lament can be repeated today with greater poignancy by 
all those, whether they be Christians, Jews, or Moslems, who re- 
gard Jerusalem with fervid veneration and love. Her children are 
divided more than ever by bitter antagonisms and unholy hatreds. 
The Holy City is the scene of turmoil, destruction, murder, and 
diabolical acts of terrorism. But these acts are not the deeds of 
religious fanatics. The ancient hope of the restoration of Zion by 
the return of the Messiah is no longer expressed. The exultant 
spirit of the Crusaders is.extinct. ‘The Moslems are not calling for 
a Holy War in the defense of the Rock of Abraham. 

The issue that divides the children of Jerusalem is the blatant 
and crude issue of extreme nationalism in the one place of the 
world which should be regarded as a sacred precinct set apart from 
the sordid achievements of modern industrialism and_ national 
materialism. 

This issue no longer concerns the reasonable and just interpre- 
tation of the Balfour Declaration or even of unrestricted immigra- 
tion. It has degenerated into a bloody conflict of interests that 
may embroil the entire Middle East. It is an issue which seriously 
divides Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and most unfortunately, 
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the United States. Palestine has become a pawn in the age-long 
struggle of world politics. It now threatens to disrupt the United 
Nations and prevent the early accomplishment of world recon- 
struction and security. 


The United Nations in its various sessions in New York 
a City and vicinity during the past three months has been 
CAPITAL the arena for prolonged and acrimonious discussions 

that have almost invariably ended in an impasse. The 
Soviet Union continues to dominate the scene. Its policy is quite 
clear, namely, to obstruct all constructive proposals for interna- 
tional cooperation and security, to use the United Nations as a 
sounding-board to amplify urbe et orbe its skillful propaganda 
against the “capitalistic democracies” and to thwart the effective 
collaboration of all “likeminded nations.” 


The special session of the Assembly of the United Nations, 
which was called at the request of Great Britain to help find a just 
solution of the Palestinian question, has been charged with a bur- 
den which may prove beyond its powers at this early stage in the 
creation and development of the United Nations. It may produce 
such confusion of views and bitterness of feelings as to create seri- 
ous divisions among the member States and gravely impair its 
prestige. The Soviet Union has disclosed the sinister purpose of 
discrediting Great Britain as the Mandatory Power over Palestine 
and of fomenting implacable distrust and hatreds among the Jews, 
Arabs, and Christians. 


In such an embroiled situation the role of the United States has 
become increasingly difficult and embarrassing by reason of the 
policy of the Truman Administration in abetting the Zionists and 
increasing the grave difficulties of Great Britain at a time when it 
is confronted with domestic weaknesses that may preclude a firm 
foreign policy. The possible withdrawal of Great Britain from 
Palestine would surely produce a political vacuum which the 
United States is not prepared to fill in the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean. 


When the American people contemplate seriously this crisis in 
world politics and the progressive disintegration of Western civili- 
zation they must realize that the confusing play of diplomatic and 
political forces is only a surface indication of a dangerous sickness 
throughout the world. It is not merely a question of the relative 
merits of socialism, communism, capitalism, or diverse forms of 
democracy. It is the frightening revelation of a deepseated moral 
and spiritual bankruptcy. The forces of rationalism, of economic 
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determinism, materialism, and physical power are in the ascen- 
dancy. They can never bring order, prosperity, contentment, and 
peace but rather increasing disorder, economic collapse and social 
anarchy. 

The most fundamental and pressing need of the times is a 
wholesome revival that will cleanse the religious forces of the 
entire world and unite them under the authority of the Creator 
and Ruler of all mankind. It is profoundly true, as a recent writer 
asserted, that ““The world will believe in peace only when the 
Churches will demonstrate that it can exist.” 

The American people for their own safety as well as the welfare 
of the peoples of the world who, in their misery and desperation 
look to us for wise and strong leadership, are in great need of a 
national campaign of education concerning the international re- 
sponsibilities of the United States. We are compelled as never be- 
fore to be internationally-minded and to master the vast problems 
of world politics. The task is staggering in its complexities and 
scope. The American Peace Society and all other similar organiza- 
tions must devote their energies and resources to this task, in the 
full realization that it will never be well done unless our people are 
convinced that the only sound basis for peace is moral and spiritual. 























PuHiLip MarsHALL Brown. 









O WORLD, THOU CHOOSEST NOT THE 
BETTER PART 









By GEorRGE SANTAYANA 
An Extract 






Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
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THE Process oF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. By Professor 
Kenneth §. Carlston. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1946. Pp. VIII & 318, including Appendix, Table of Cases. 
Bibliography, and Index. $4.50. 


Considerable courage as well as scholarly solicitude is required 
of anyone who ventures to add to the abundant existing literature 
on the subject of Arbitration. Professor Carlston has made his own 
distinct and valuable contribution. This book is marked by a care- 
ful and lucid analysis of arbitral awards and precedents which help 
greatly to clarify arbitral procedure. It should prove of practical 
value in greatly facilitating the negotiation of arbitral conventions. 
A fitting title to the book might properly be “Arbitration Made 
Easy.” A possible valid criticism is that the author may have 
stressed too much the judicial aspect of arbitration. A process 
which allows the parties to a controversy to prescribe the limita- 
tions and even the principles of law to control the arbitral tribunal 
can hardly be termed strictly as “judicial.” 


P. M. B. 


AMERICANS IN Persia, by Arthur C. Millspaugh. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1946. Pp. 282, index. $3. 


This volume is important for the story it tells about Persia 
which early in 1946 became the focus of international attention 
before the United Nations Security Council. It is even more im- 
portant as a case study of American Diplomacy in an area where 
British and Russian interests come into economic and political 
conflict. Because the author twice was the Administrator General 
of Finances of Persia from 1922-1927 and from 1943-1945, he 
speaks with the authority of one who has had his finger on the 
economic pulse of a strange country and people now sucked into 
the maelstroms of world politics. The book is Millspaugh un- 
censored speaking on a subject on which he feels intensely and 
about which he speaks with authority. 

Chapter XI on “American Principles, Policies, and Practices” 
ought to be read by every American; it is in the opinion of this 
reviewer one of the most important critiques in the history of 
American foreign policy. Millspaugh’s thesis is this: 

The United States demonstrated in Persia conspicuous weak- 
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ness and vacillation at the point of action. The reason for this 
indecision in the author’s opinion lies in the fact that the President 
and the Secretary of State make general decisions while the ap- 
plication of the decisions to specific situations takes place at lower 
levels. Because high officials usually make decisions in particular 
circumstances on the basis of information ascending from the 
lower offices of the State Department, a cumulative error may in 
the end create a critical situation or produce a major diplomatic 
failure. This situation becomes acute when the United States is 
forced to cope with the strategy of dictatorial power politics. 
From another point of view, Persia is a test case of the effective 
cooperation of the United States, Russia, and Great Britain to 
ensure order and security and to introduce the essentials of demo- 


cratic government. : 
g Pau F. DouG.ass 


THE Cooperative Way. By James Peter Warbasse. New York, 
Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1946. Pp. 184, with index and pho- 
tographs. $2.00. 


This small and easily read volume is a “must” book for all who 
realize that the foundations of peace are not to be found in diplo- 
matic compromises, international agreements and legislation, ideol- 
ogies, or cleverly devised institutions and machinery to attain jus- 
tice and peace. The Cooperative Way, which has been tried out 
successfully in many countries, including the United States, is truly 
“A Method of World Reconstruction” which should be adopted 
by the Four Great Powers in their attempts to restore the devas- 
tated lands and peoples of Europe. It is logically the basis of any 
community enterprise, whether town meeting or any private enter- 
prise for the common good. It appeals directly to the interest of 
the individual to seek his own welfare through collaboration with 
others, whether employers or employees, producers or consumers, 
or social and religious workers. This is true democracy. This is 
true religion. This is essentially the “American way of life.” 

Mr. Warbasse, President Emeritus of the Cooperative League 
of the United States, has rendered an outstanding and opportune 
service by expounding his thesis at a time of crisis in domestic and 
international affairs. Incidentally he provides the logical and ade- 
quate answer for those who are opposed to the intervention and 
control of governments in private enterprise. It might usefully 
serve the Republican Party in finding a sound answer to the du- 
bious aspects of the New Deal and of State Socialism, as now insti- 
tuted in Great Britain and other lands. P.M.B 
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Peart Harpor, THE Story oF THE SecrET War. By George 
Morgenstern. New York, Devin-Adair Company, 1947. Pp. 
xv and 425, index. $3.00. 

The author accepts unquestioningly the thesis which Professor 
Charles Beard has helped to popularize, that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt plotted with diabolical cunning to trap the American 
people into a war they did not want. The relentless vigor with 
which this theme is pounded mars the value of the book. How- 
ever, it does contain a great mass of excerpts from the Pearl 
Harbor investigations, all of which, the author believes, were 
handicapped by the administration’s unwillingness to permit full 
examination of the facts. No one in authority over our diplomacy 
or armed forces at that juncture comes through unuscathed. 

Ropert T. OLIver. 


Cuina, Edited by Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Berkeley & Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1946. Pp. xxvi & 
573, index, illustrations, maps, $6.50. 

This volume forms part of a series designed to give accurate and 
up-to-date information on the United Nations. In thirty-four 
chapters, written by both Chinese and Western authors, it sur- 
veys the spiritual background of the Chinese civilization, traces 


the course of Chinese history from the earliest times to the present 
day, discusses the various manifestations of China’s intellectual 
and artistic life, reviews her economic problems and discusses her 
prospects. —The volume combines the advantages of a book des- 
tined for the ordinary reader with those of a book of reference. 
It may seem unjust to single out one of the contributions for 
special mention, and if attention is drawn to Dr. Teng Ssu Yu’s 
article on China’s examination system and the West, this is done 
because the debt which the Western civil service owes to China 
is among the less well known facts, and because inclusion of this 
topic illustrates the wide range of the book. _. 


Mavaya, Our ine oF A Cotony. By Victor Purcell. London, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1946. Pp. vu & 151, index, 
illustrations, maps and charts. 

For its small size this volume contains a surprising amount of in- 
formation which is both ably and pleasantly presented. It sketches 
the Malayan scene, the history of the region and its economic role, 
and attempts a balance-sheet of the effects of British influence and 
administration. The merits and demerits of colonial policy have 
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been a subject of acrimonious and somewhat one-sided discussion 
in recent times; this book might well be read as a corrective by 
holders of extremist views. 

H. M. Sprrzer. 


CuINEsE FaMILy AND Society. By Olga Lang. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. New Haven, 1946. Pp. xvi & 395. $4. 

The theme of Miss Lang’s book is of fundamental importance 
for the future of the world. The Chinese family system is an insti- 
tution which has shown unusual resistance to change. If literature 
can be regarded as a guide, ideology and interrelations of the Chi- 
nese family were the same in the 7th century A.D. as they were in 
the 18th. For the last three or four decades this institution has 
been subjected to the onslaught of Western ideas, and the new 
legal codes of 1930 and 1931 have altered the legal contents of 
the institution. The family system has been a chief source of 
China’s strength in the past, but it has corollaries such as nepotism 
which are serious dangers in a changing world. Miss Lang’s very 
thorough study describes processes of change. Her observations 
suggest that considerable modifications are occurring, but it would 
be rash to predict how far-reaching and enduring they will turn 
out to be. Much of Miss Lang’s material is drawn from students, 
which is natural since they form the most articulate group. But 
China is still mainly a farmer’s country and the farmer’s life in a 


densely settled region may not alter quickly. 
J sa 7 4 ; H. M. Sprrzer. 


I Marriep A Russian; LeETrerRs FROM Kuarkov. Edited by 
Lucie Street. New York, Emerson Books, 1947. Pp. 331. $3. 
These are natural, chatty letters written by an English girl who 

had married a young Russian scientist whom she met at Cambridge 
University. The letters are most of them addressed to her sister in 
England, and cover the years 1930 to late 1945. The writer 
seems to be a normal sort of young woman, who understood that 
in going into Russia she would be foregoing the abundance and 
comfort she had known. Her day-to-day details of domestic and 
public life in Kharkov constitute a vivid, amusing but serious pic- 
ture of an entirely new and different kind of life, built, however, 
on the age-old sentiments of family affection and tolerance. 

There is little here of propaganda, but much to lead the reader 
to understand the people he meets in the narrative. That for any 
country, but especially for Russia, is an end much to be desired. 

It was a ““Book-of-the-Month Club” selection for April. 

M. S. C. 
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Hawat’s JAPANESE; AN EXPERIMENT IN Democracy. By 
Andrew W. Lind. Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii 
and 264. $3. 

Professor Lind (of the University of Hawaii) has aptly charac- 
terized his book as “a venture in sociological reporting.” It is the 
result of some four years’ work, shared by over 80 interviewers, 
who were seeking answers to the question of what role the Islands’ 
160,000 residents of Tapanese ancestry had played in the war. 

The author’s purpose is not to support a thesis but to describe a 
condition. He makes it clear, however, that the Hawaiians of Jap- 
anese ancestry were as loyal as any other Americans. Rumors of 
fifth column organizations, widely disseminated after Pearl Har- 
bor, proved wholly false. By and large the Japanese responded to 
war duty with extra zeal—to allay suspicion, perhaps. The all- 
Japanese 442nd Regimental Combat team was described as “‘prob- 
ably the most decorated unit in United States military history.” Of 
all Hawaiians killed in combat, 80% were of Japanese ancestry, 
as were 88% of all those wounded. 

The older, Japan-born generation, which retained many Jap- 
anese customs, was scorned by its own children especially after 
Japan’s defeat. One curious psychological result was the refusal of 
some to believe that Japan had lost the war. For some days after 
V-J Day it was whispered among elderly folk that the Americans 
had gone to Yokohama to sue for easier peace terms! 

The book is a skillfully assembled and interpreted record, yet 
one which is vibrant with the personal feelings of hundreds who 
lived through a peculiarly trying experience. The net effect of the 
report should be to strengthen the cause of sympathetic understand- 
ing and mutual respect among differing racial groups. Hawaii’s 
success in the role of “Melting Pot of Races” is heartening. 

Ropert T. OLIVER 


Tue Hisrory oF JAPAN. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1947. Pp. 282, index, illustrations. $4. 
Professor Latourette, head of the Yale University committee on 

Far Eastern Studies, was some years ago on the faculty of Yale- 

in-China. 

This experience might possibly give him some slight bias toward 
China in any account of China-Japanese conflict. However, no 
such tendency is apparent in this compact, much condensed history 
of the ancient civilization and story of Japan. It is well designed 
for a running account and reference for readers or students who 
cannot put too much time on a search for facts and dates. 


M. S. C. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE Russians. Edited by Bernhard J. Stern 
and Samuel Smith. Barnes & Noble, New York, 1947. Pp. v1 
& 246, index. $2:75. 

““A study of Soviet life and culture,” the subtitle borne by this 
book, is definitely misleading. What the reader is offered is a col- 
lection of brief and not always very informative extracts from 
books and articles which, with a very few exceptions, have already 
been published elsewhere in the course of the last ten years or so. 
The volume is accompanied by a useful appendix consisting of 
translations of a few Russian documents. 

H. M. Sprrzer. 


AMERICAN TaRIFF Poticy Towarps THE PHILIPPINEs? By 
Pedro A. Abelarde. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
Pp. 233, index. $2.75. 

This is a careful, historical account of the enactment of mea- 
sures governing United States trade relations with the Philippines 
from 1898 through the passage of the Philippine Trade and Re- 
habilitation Acts of 1946. It shows the interests and pressures in- 
fluencing Congressional action and the continual conflict which 
consequently existed between idealism and selfishness. Mr. Abe- 
larde finds that Philippine affairs did not interest the American 
people as a whole and that, although United States officials in the 
Philippines were concerned with the Islands’ welfare, Congress for 
the most part, says the author, acted in the interests of American 
producers and manufacturers, including both those exporting to 
the Islands and those concerned with protecting their position in 
the domestic market from Philippine exports. 

Mr. Abelarde clearly indicates, but devotes little attention to, 
the well-known effects of American tariff policy on the Philippine 
economy. The volume contains little that is new in broad outline, 
but the well documented detail will interest the very specialized 


reader. K.W.H. 


On UNDERSTANDING SciENCE. By James B. Conant. New Ha- 
ven, Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. 142 and index. $2.00. 
The President of Harvard University, in giving the Terry Lec- 

tures at Yale University, has written a provocative volume on 

pedagogical method in the scientific education of the layman. 

Science to him is that portion of accumulative knowledge which 

new concepts are continuously developing from experiment and 

observation and leading to further experimentation and observa- 
tion. By case histories he formulates certain principles of the tactics 
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and strategy of science and shows how the history of science de- 
scribed by the lives and works of individual scientists can be a vivid 
and compelling study for college students who are not going to be 


professional scientists. 
Pau F. DouGtass. 


THE EpucaTion oF A CorRESPONDENT. By Herbert L. Mat- 
thews. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. Pp. 
550 with index. 

The title of this war book is intriguing in its implications of the 
misgivings of the author concerning the proper education of jour- 
nalists for their responsibilities in the reporting and the interpreta- 
tion of international news. His own candid admissions might well 
be duplicated by many other war correspondents. One has only to 
recall the brilliant and scholarly achievements of Frank Simonds, 
who thoroughly prepared himself for his life work when a student 
at Harvard, to realize how painfully inadequate has been much of 
recent reporting of immensely significant international events. Ob- 
servation and expression, which may appeal to the average reader, 
can never compensate for a lack of adequate education and prep- 
aration either for straight objective reporting or for improvised 
comments which may seriously influence public opinion. The au- 
thor, by reason of his success and prestige, may escape critical cen- 
sure but his own frank admissions should be taken seriously to heart 
by all who dare to report and comment on international events at 
this time of world crisis. 


P. M. B. 


Four Wuo Spoke Out. By Robert T. Olver. Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 196. $2.50. 

Professor Oliver, in this book, does a real service to those who 
are interested in great eras of reform and in the leaders who were 
themselves articulate in great movements. 

Burke, Fox, Sheriden and Pitt in England in the 1700s are ex- 
amples of powerful speakers whose influence may be compared to 
that of a few eloquent leaders in our own times. 

Besides the speeches themselves, the author has liberally used 
contemporary comments on these four men, as well as later studies. 
The thirteen-page bibliography is evidence of the wide field of re- 
search. In this way he avoids what he calls the danger of “chrono- 
logical astigmatism.” The result is a readable book rich in human 
interest; suggestive in comparison with our own age. 


M. S. C. 
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THE UNIrep STATEs AND THE NEAR East. By E£. 4. Speiser. 
The American Foreign Policy Library. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 263 + xvi. pp., index and maps. $2.50. 
This valuable addition to the American Foreign Policy Library 

appears at an opportune time when the drama of Palestine 

figures so prominently on the world’s stage. It supplies a much 
needed background to the conflict between Palestinian Arabs and 

Zionists and gives a concise account of a part of the world with 

which American foreign policy is becoming increasingly enmeshed. 
As a distinguished archaeologist and Professor of Semetics in the 

University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Speiser knows the Arab world— 

its roots in the past, its unique geographical and strategic features 

and its variegated political, economic and cultural patterns. His 
main theme is the clash between two rival imperialisms—British 
and Russian—and the need for Americans to work out an inde- 
pendent policy which shall be neither pro-British nor pro-Russian. 
The book provides a stimulating and sometimes provocative intro- 
duction to this problem rather than any simple solution. 
A useful addition is an Appendix on Suggested Reading. 
E. M. H. Luoyp. 

























LE PROBLEME DU DROIT INTERNATIONAL AMERICAIN. By M. M. 
L. Savelberg. A. A. M. Stols, The Hague, 1946. Pp. x1x & 
361. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAw OF THE Future. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Washington 1944. Pp. xx1 & 
196. $2. 

Both these books treat the problem of international law, but 
they do so in different ways. M. Savelberg is mainly interested in 
the manner in which international law is created and his analysis 
may be considered as a case study. But his examination leads him 
on to the topic of the second book, namely the contents of inter- 
national law. Proposals for this are put forward by a group of 
leading American and Canadian scholars under the auspices of the 


Carnegie Endowment. 
& H. M. Spirzer. 




















THE INDIVIDUAL, THE STATE AND WoRLD GOVERNMENT. By 
A. C. Ewing. New York, Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 317, 
index. $4. 

While Dr. Ewing is a lecturer in Philosophy at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, his work here relates to the chief political prin- 
ciples at issue in the world today. These he views from the stand- 
point of the philosopher. Yet so practical and pertinent to public 
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events and discussions are his words that thoughtful people will 
read them with profit and pleasure. 

The Rights of the Individual are first discussed, then arguments 
for Democracy. The State in its relation to the individual is next 
investigated, and finally follows a penetrating discussion of Inter- 
national Government. 

Up to page 295 the book had been written prior to the atomic 
bomb. The pages that follow are, however, a very natural conclu- 
sion of what precedes. 

Since Democracy is the political principle which stands for 
government by discussion and reason; and since democracy must 
be combined with principles of law and ethics, Dr. Ewing says 
we must end the nightmare of recurrent war by guiding our po- 
litical actions by reason based on the ethics which now obtain be- 
tween individuals. 


M. S. C. 


Our VicuHy GAMBLE. By William L. Langer. New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 412 and index. $3.75. 


This volume has three reasons for being important. (1) It re- 
lates the events from the French collapse in 1940 to the murder of 
Darlan, involving as they do our diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy government. (2) It represents a departure in historical in- 
quiry whereby a Coolidge Professor of History of Harvard Univer- 
sity in the employ of the government takes an assignment with all 
the safeguards that go with objective scholarship and comes out 
with conclusions which make history support the wisdom of his boss, 
Secretary Hull. (3) It presents facts and points of view about one 
of the most controversial issues of the war. Read in these three 
contexts, the volume illuminates events still fresh in our memory, 
demonstrates what “hot-off-the-griddle” hired historical research 
is like, and presents a lot of vivid experience which will make any- 
one interested in the realistic methods of statescraft do a lot of 
thinking. 

Paut F. Doucvass. 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations, COMMENTARY AND Docu- 
MENTS. By Leland M. Goodrich and Evard Hambro. World 
Peace Foundation, Boston 1946. Pp. XIII & 400. $2.50. 

A very valuable book for anyone who wishes to follow proceed- 
ings at Lake Success. An introduction of fifty pages traces the 
stages im the genesis of the charter from the failure of the League 
of Nations to the San Francisco Conference and discusses con- 
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tents and meaning of the charter in a general way, another two 
hundred and fifty pages analyze each clause competently and 
lucidly, while the rest of the book gives the text of the relevant 
articles and an extremely useful bibliography. 


H. M. Sprrzer. 


WIND IN THE OLIvE TREEs. By Abel Plenn. New York, Boni 
& Gaer, 1946. A Book-Find-Club selection for July, 1946. 
Pp. 341. $3. 


The author of this book on Spain builds upon a long background 
of study in Spanish-speaking countries in two hemispheres. In 1944 
he was made Chief of Propaganda Analysis attached to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Madrid. His work took him about among Span- 
iards of all parties and classes. His findings are tied to personal ex- 
periences and contacts, which render the sketches given here vivid 
and interesting. He tells about Franco and the Falangists before 
and during the late war. He found a decline in education and 
science, due to tight political controls. Even the theatre, which had 
shown much promise during the Republic, became depressed and 
gloomy. 

Obviously Mr. Plenn did not always see eye to eye with the 
Embassy and not until now has he been able to tell, albeit in a re- 
strained and objective way, his own story of Franco Spain. His 
book will serve to throw light, we believe, on the increasingly im- 
portant international problem of Spain in our One World. 


M. S. C. 


A Dicrionary oF INTERNATIONAL AFFaIRS. By 4. M. Hyam- 
son, Washington, D. C. Public Affairs Press, American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1947. Pp. 353. $3.75. 


This useful desk reference is reprinted from the British edition 
with the same title. We do not know of any other volume which 
presents in such compact but complete form information on places, 
agreements and general events prominent in today’s news and as 
far back as the close of World War I. 

The large, open type renders the book easy to read. A text for 
anyone interested in public affairs, to keep at his elbow. 


M. S. C. 
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Unwritten Treaty. By James P. Warburg. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. 186. $2.00. 


“Modern Warfare consists of three basic elements: Military 
warfare—the clash of armed force on land, on sea, or in the air; 
economic warfare—a struggle for food or materials, manufactur- 
ing and transportation facilities, and finally, psychological warfare 
—a struggle for control over the emotions and minds of men 
which determines the loyalties of large masses of people, their will- 
ingness or unwillingness to fight is well as their strength and re- 
sourcefulness. If there is to be lasting peace, there must un- 
doubtedly be international agreement to outlaw all three branches 
of modern warfare.” 

Mr. Warburg presents here a study of psychological warfare. 
His solution, after reviewing the events which occurred during the 
Great War, is the advocacy of a psychological warfare inter- 
national treaty which would be entered into by all nations of the 
world. This would doubtless concern the United Nations and 
might also be added to the functions of UNESCO. However, 
Mr. Warburg nowhere points out what seems to be an obvious 
solution—that is reciprocal information agreements which might 
be made bilaterally between the various friendly powers while the 
long range objective is always kept in mind. 

On the question of government vs. private enterprise in the 
dissemination of news and information Mr. Warburg believes in 
the middle-of-the-road policy attributed to our own Department of 
State wherein the United States would carry out certain non- 
competitive activities rendering assistance to privately owned com- 
munication facilities and helping to obtain reciprocal treaty rights 
under selling agreements with other nations. he author goes 
further in his summary of the situation by advocating an actual 
department of government, the head of which should be a cabinet 
member with the title of Secretary of Government. This final 
suggestion would seem to be enough provocation for the writing 
of another book. At any rate the present book will stimulate 
thinking and is well worth an evening of study. 


F. D. 
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PAMPHLETS 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 

Atomic Enercy Commission, First Report to the Security 
Council. Five Documents in Appendices. U. S. and UN Report 
Series 8. Dec. 31, 1946. U.S. Goverriment Printing Office. 
25 cents. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy. By Julian Huxley. 
1947. Public Affairs Press. $1.00. 

Cross-CURRENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Bernard Seeman and 
Laurence Salisbury, I1.P.R. Pamphlets No. 23. American Coun- 
cil Institute of Pacific Relations. 1946. 25 cents. 

Wor.Lp OF THE GREAT Powers. By Max Lerner. Headline 
Series No. 61, N. Y. Foreign Policy Association, Jan.-Feb. 
1947. 35 cents. 

Wuo Makes Our Foreicn Poticy? By Blair Bolles. N. Y., 
Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series No. 62, Mar.-April, 
1947. 25 cents. 

Tue Bic 4 1n Germany. By David L. Glickman. Planning 
Pamphlets Nos. 54 & 55. An International Committee Report. 
Feb. 1947. Washington, D. C., National Planning Association. 
50 cents. 

OpsracLes TO MULTILATERAL TrapeE. By J. B. Condliffe. 
Planning Pamphlets No. 59. International Committee Report, 
National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., April 1947. 
25 cents. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WILGus 


I. BackGRounps 

THE SpANiIsH EMPIRE IN AMERICA. By C. H. Haring. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 388. Map. 
$5.00.) 

A scholarly synthesis of the history and civilization of the Span- 
ish colonies in America from 1492 to the wars of independence; 
with a good working bibliography. 

InpIANs BEForE CoLumBus. TWEenty THOouUsAND YEARS OF 
NortH AMERICAN Hisrory REVEALED BY ARCHEOLOGY. By 
Paul §. Martin, George I. Quimby, and Donald Collier. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 582. Illus. 
Maps. Charts. $6.00.) 

A detailed and scholarly summary of “‘basic trends in cultural 
developments among the pre-Columbian Indians of North Amer- 
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ica” and their cultural relations with Asia; with 122 illustrations, 

18 charts, and a glossary of archeological terms. 

HANDBOOK OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN. VOLUME ONE, 
THE Marcina Trises. Edited by Julian H. Steward. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Press, 1946. Pp. xxx, 624. Illus. 
Maps. Plans. $2.75.) 

A detailed and careful treatise on Indians of southern South 
America, the Gran Chaco, and eastern Brazil; profuselly illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, diagrams, etc. 

PEpRO DE VALDIVIA, CONQUISTADOR OF CHILE. By Jda Steven- 
son Weldon Vernon. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1946. 
Pp. 193.) 

A scholarly biography of the 16th Century Spanish Conqueror 
of Chile; well-documented but with no index. 


II. NaTIonat PERIop 


HanpBook OF LaTIN AMERICAN StupiEs. 1943. Edited by 
Miron Burgin. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1946. 
Pp. xvi, 519. $7.00.) 

Volume 9 of an annual publication prepared cooperatively as a 
selective guide to materials on Latin America published in the year 
1943. 

Our NEIGHBORS OF THE ANDEs. PERU, Boxtivia, Ecuapor. 
By Florence D. David. (New York: Field Afar Press. 1947. 
Pp. iv, 92. Illus. Map. $.35.) 

A study guide for Catholic school grades prepared by a member 
of the Maryknoll Sisters Community. 

Banana ParapisE. By Frances Emery-Waterhouse. (New York: 
St. Paul Publishers. 1947. Pp. vi, 260. Illus. Map. $2.75.) 
An account of Guatemalan life by a New England newspaper 

woman married to a banana planter. 

Latin AMERICA Past AND PREsENT. By Russell H. Fitzgibbon 
and Flaud C. Wootan. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1946. Pp. viii, 469. Illus. Maps. $2.20.) 

A high school textbook on Latin American history and present 
civilization; well organized and well illustrated. 

Portrait oF Latin AMERICA As SEEN BY HER Print Makers. 
Edited by Anne Lyon Haight. (New York: Hastings House. 
1946. Pp. viii, 180. Illus. $5.00.) 

One hundred and fifty-five etchings, lithographs, engravings, 
drypoints, monotypes, aquatints, and woodcuts depicting Latin 
American life; arranged by countries, with biographical notes on 
one hundred and thirty-eight artists. 
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Like Moonuicut on SNow. THE LiFe oF Simon IrurRi Pa- 
Tino. By John Hewlett. (New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company. 1947. Illus. Pp. 292.) 

The biography of a Bolivian Indian half-breed who discovered 
tin nearly a half century ago and became one of the world’s rich- 
est men. 

Sonora SKETCH Book. By John W. Hilton. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. x, 333. Illus. $5.00.) 
Anecdotes, adventures, and sketches by a _ semi-professional 

novelist in a North Mexican state across the Gulf from lower 

California. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION IN Latin AmeERicA. Edited by Lloyd J. 
Hughlett. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1946. 
Pp. x, 508. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 

A symposium by thirty business leaders in the United States and 
Latin America arranged in chapters dealing with individual indus- 
tries in Latin America; well illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Davin Curtis DE Forest AND THE REVOLUTION OF BUENOs 

Arres. By Benjamin Keen. (New Haven: Yale University 

Press. 1947. Pp. x, 186. Illus. $3.00.) 

A scholarly biography of a Yankee adventurer (1774-1825) 
who participated in the stirring events in the Plata area in the 
early days of its independence; with an excellent bibliography and 
a good index. 

CusBan CounTERPOINT. Tosacco AND SuGarR. By Fernando 
Ortiz. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xxii, 312, 
xii. Illus. $4.00.) 

A translation of an interesting treatise on the influence of to- 
bacco and sugar on Cuban folk-lore, life and history; excellently 
illustrated. 

Puerto Rican ParapisE. By Vincenzo Petrullo. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 181. $3.00.) 
A careful analysis of Puerto Rican problems and the Island’s 

relations with the United States. 

EMPIRE IN GREEN AND GoLp. THE STory OF THE BANANA 
Trave. By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 303. Illus. $3.50.) 

The story of the banana trade from its beginnings to the present. 
with emphasis on the lives of three founders of the United Fruit 
Company. 

III. Aputt Fiction 

UNDER THE VoLcano. By Malcolm Lowry. (New York: Rey- 

nal & Hitchcock. 1947. Pp. 375. $3.00.) 
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A dramatic problem novel about an Englishman and his family 
and friends set in a Mexican background. 


IV. SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, Erc. 
TAMAS DE CONVERSACION SOBRE LAs AMERICAS. By Henry V. 

Besso. (New York: Hastings House. 1946. Pp. xxviii, 255.) 

A “new” and effective method of teaching Spanish to second 
year students, based on current news information; with numerous 
helpful appendices. 

PEeRIQUILLO. By José Joaquin Ferandez de Lizardi. Edited by 
Luis Leal. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1946. Pp. iv, 
58. $.44.) 

An adaptation of Mexico’s greatest novel by an author who lived 
from 1776 to 1827; for use by first year Spanish students. 
Lecruras IBEROAMERICANAS. A SPANISH READER FOR BEGIN- 

NERS. By Emilio Goggio and N. H. Tayler. (Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Company. 1946. Pp. vii, 300. Illus. Maps. $1.60.) 

A symposium of excerpts from the writings of Spanish-American 
authors about Spanish-American countries and their great leaders 
prepared as a reader for Spanish classes. 

SPANISH FOR CONVERSATION. By John Kenneth Leslie. (Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 1947. Pp. xii, 323. Illus. Maps. $2.25.) 
A grammar “based upon the oral-aural method” stressing the 

spoken language. 

MANUAL OF CONVERSATION. SPANISH-ENGLIsH. By T. Noeli, 
C. McDonald, and M. T. Morales. (New York: Frederick 
Ungar Publishing Company. 1946. Pp. 345. $2.50.) 

A classified dictionary of Spanish expressions and English equiva- 
lents for everyday conversation. 

Viwa Gaucua. By Hilario Saenz and Lioyd D. Teale. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts. 1946. Pp. x, 222. $1.90.) 

A reader for second-year Spanish students on the life of the 
South American Gaucho from the writings of three Argentine and 
one Uruguayan authors; illustrated by Florencio Molina Campos. 
Una Monepa pve Oro y Orros Cuentos Mexicanos Mo- 

DERNOsS. Edited by Ruth Stanton and Louise Lodge. (New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. Pp. xii, 244. Illus. $2.00.) 

A Spanish reader from modern Mexican authors for use in 
second-year Spanish classes; with an essay in English on the Mex- 
ican short story; illustrated by Charles W. Stanton. 

RuEpo ANTILLANO. A CARIBBEAN CONVERSATIONAL READER. 
By James O. Swain. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1946. 
Pp. xix, 245. Illus. Maps. $1.60.) 
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An early Spanish reader for students who have learned the basic 
tenses; excellently illustrated. 

BRAZILIAN-PORTUGUESE CONVERSAPHONE. By Edwin D. Wil- 
liams and Marialice Pessoa. (Philadelphia: David McKay Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. vi, 189.) 

A manual to be used in connection with phonograph records so 
that Portuguese can be learned in five or six months by listening 
and practicing speaking. 


V. MiscELLANEOUS 
SLAVE AND CITIzEN. THE NEGRO IN THE Americas. By Frank 
Tannenbaum. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. x, 
128, xi. $2.00.) 
A study of the attitudes toward the Negro in English, French, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese America. 








Notes 











UN Committee To DevELop Law 

A Committee to study the progressive development and eventual 
codification of International Law was set up at the last session of 
the UN General Assembly, and is now in operation. Philip C. 
Jessup of Columbia University was appointed by the President to 
represent the United States. Professor Jessup will be recalled by 
our readers as the author of several valuable contributions to our 


pages. 


Funp For HuNGRY CHILDREN 

Though not specially foreseen in drafting the UN Charter, the 
General Assembly created in December an international Children’s 
Fund. Financial support for the first years of feeding and other- 
wise rehabilitating the children of war-torn countries will have to 
come from both government and voluntary sources. It is expected 
to amount to $250,000,000. Thirty million children in Europe 
and an equal number in the Far East will need supplementary 
feeding. ‘Twenty-six states, including some devastated by the war, 
are represented on the Fund’s Board. 
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U. S. In REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

Senator Austin, with powers assigned by President Truman, 
has signed for the U. S. the constitution of the Refugee Organi- 
zation, which is designed to complete the resettlement of persons 
displaced by the war. 







More THAN A MILLIon STILL DisPLACED 





A year and a half after VE Day there were, according to the 
Department of State’s background summary of March, one and a 
quarter million persons still displaced in Europe. Of these 29% 
were Poles, 18% Jews, 15% Balts, USSR 2%, others 36%. 










TRAFFIC IN Europe Pickinc Up 


It is reported that trains are running again over most of Europe, 
especially in the west and northwest. They are overloaded, not 
well equipped, but carry close to pre-war volume of freight and 
passenger traffic. Single tracks often replace multiple-track sys- 
tems, and repairs and replacements are still much needed. 










IMMIGRATION Quoras Lac 


Before the war about 3,900 persons a month of the nationalities 
which are now Europe’s refugees were allowed to come to the 
United States. By the President’s directive, December, 1945, pro- 
vision was made to accept eligible refugees according to quota. 
Since then less than the pre-war number have come in. Financial 
and transportation problems largely account for the lag. 









Movies JupGED BY YOUTH 


The New York Times lately held a “Youth Forum” on movies 
in which the discussion panel consisted of six boys and girls ranging 
in age from 10 to 14 years, plus an adult moderator. The chil- 
dren decided that musical and historical themes should be more 
plentiful in films. They also decided that gangster and luxury pic- 
tures ought to be supplanted by those treating of average, less 
exaggerated events and people, 














SUPERVISING TRUsT AREAS 


Areas of the world which were separated from Germany after 
World War I and placed under the Mandate System of the 
League of Nations are now to be under supervision of the UN 
Trusteeship Council. This Council has decided on three ways to 
get needed information; 1) Petitions from groups and persons 
concerned, even though anonymous; 2) Questionnaires with re- 
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ports from administering authorities; 3) Visits to the areas by rep- 
resentatives of the Trustee Council. 


New Heap For CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 

Mr. Alger Hiss, who has succeeded Dr. Butler as president of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, has urged the 
Endowment to direct its educational program to the support and 
assistance of the UN. 


LET THE Wor cp Listen IN 

Secretary Marshall’s radio “Report to the Nation” of the Mos- 
cow Conference of Ministers on April 24 was, at the same time, 
sent to Latin America. It was rebroadcast the following day to 
Russia, all Europe and the Far East. 


WHO Is ror Wortp HEALTH 

The World Health Organization, euphoniously designated as 
WHO, comes into force when its constitution has been accepted by 
26 nations, who are UN members. The U. S. has now given its 
approval along with China, Canada, Iran, New Zealand, Syria and 
the United Kingdom. As the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is 
only regional, no other such world organization exists. The Health 
organization of the League has been dissolved, also the Interna- 


ttional Office of Public Health, and UNRRA is disbanding. 


SWITZERLAND HELPs NEIGHBORS 

Although the Swiss franc has fallen 20% since 1939, the Swiss 
still generously aid suffering families outside their country. Food 
parcels are sent out in great number; sick people are received as 
guests; hundreds of British tuberculosis patients are given care. 


SALVAGING STOLEN ART AND ARCHIVES 

Various committees and groups have now reported on their ar- 
dous labors since the war in preserving and restoring stolen works 
of art and archives. These have been busy in Austria, Germany, 


Greece, Italy and Malta. 


240TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE “‘AcT oF UNION” 

On May 1, 1707, England and Scotland united to form Great 
Britain. This so-called “Act of Union” followed centuries of 
strife. It gave Scotland 45 members in the British House of Com- 
mons, and 16 in the House of Lords. The debts of the two coun- 
tries were consolidated and Scotland retained her own church and 
laws. 
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INTER-AsIAN CONFERENCE 

Asians who had never before conferred met for an inter-Asian 
Conference in Delhi March 23-April 2. While not yet repre- 
sentative of the masses of Asia, delegates came from many Asian 
lands including China, Burma, Siam, the Philippines and five 
Asian republics of the USSR. Emphasis was upon economic and 
cultural problems. 


No Loncer One-Crop Country 

Cane sugar has long been the principal crop in the Dominican 
Republic. It still accounts for 70% of the country’s income. A 
program of diversified agriculture has, however, been well begun 
and will be expanded. 


LANGUAGE IMPORTANT 

President Aleman of Mexico, on his recent visit to the United 
States visited, at West Point, a Spanish class for third year men. 
He told the class that in the Colegio Militar de Mexico, English is 
a preferred language. 


MEcHANICs OF Foop SupPPLy IN PERU 

An agreement between Peru and the United States will continue 
for another year, until June 30, 1948. The United States gives 
technical assistance in the increase of food production, its processing 
and storage. 


Inp1a’s WoMEN To BENEFIT 

A new code has been prepared for the Indian National Legisla- 
ture, which covers, among other things, the status of women. It 
proposes better marriage laws, inheritance rights, and monogamy. 
There are now separate codes for Moslems, Parsis and Christians. 
The latter code follows western customs. The new code is in- 
tended to apply to all Hindus. 


Os_o YourH CONFERENCE 

An international conference for Christian youth of all ages will 
be held in Oslo, Norway, July 22-August 1. Two hundred Amer- 
icans under thirty are expected to attend. 


RE.LIcIous REvivaL IN NortTH Korea 

Dr. Blair, a Presbyterian missionary, reports that revival of re- 
ligion is sweeping Russian-governed Korea. He received Soviet 
permission to visit the area and was given every aid to move about 
freely and contact the many Christians. 
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Wor.p ConcreEss OF RELIGIONS 

Planned in 1928, but discontinued during the war, the Church 
Peace Union is organizing a “World Congress of Religions” for 
support of the United Nations. It will meet in Boston, in Octo- 
ber 1948. Delegates are expected to accept the following mini- 
mum basic points: 1) Belief in a Supreme Being, 2) Desire for 
understanding, fellowship and human brotherhood, 3) Coopera- 
tion for International justice, good-will and human rights, 4) 
Unity in support of the UN. 


Wuar Asout TItTHING? 

Only $1.50 out of every $100 the average American spends 
each year goes to the support of churches and private welfare or- 
ganizations, says a Twentieth Century Fund report. 


SIMPLIFIED ARABIC TyPE DevisED 

A unified Arabic type to be used in printing has been devised by 
Masri Khattar and is illustrated and explained in a recent issue 
of the “Near East College Quarterly.” Standardized forms are 
expected to make for economy and legibility to help in combating 
illiteracy in the Near East. 


War Puans FILED Away 

One could wish that the possibility of war might be as easily 
shelved as the war-plans of the German, Von Schlieffen, which 
are now in the possession of the U. S. National Archives. Drawn 
up in 1905, these plans were used with some modification by the 
Germans in World Wars I and II. 


INTERNATIONAL SHEEP 

Twenty-five New Zealand sheep have been having the time of 
their lives lately in a trip through China. Purchased by the Sansan 
Bailie’s School for a project of improving their strain of sheep, the 
prize wool-bearers took the first leg of their trip by ship; then, since 
railroads were disrupted, by air to Sandan. They now graze con- 
tentedly on the Gobi steppes and appear none the worse for their 
astonishing experiences. 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING 
May 21, 1947 






The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
held its 119th annual meeting in the Conference room at 
the Society’s headquarters in Washington at 4:30 p.m., 
May 21, 1947. 

In the absence of President Peaslee Mr. Huston 
Thompson, Honorary Vice President, presided at the 
meeting. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Hildebrand, reported a balance on 
hand, as of May 21, of $4,711.00. 


In addition to reports from the officers and discussion 
of plans for the future, the Board adopted an amendment 
to the Constitution to create the office of Honorary Presi- 
dent. Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, who has so ably and 
generously carried the burden of Executive Officer dur- 
ing the war years, was unanimously elected to the newly 
created office. All Directors, except for two, who, much 
to the regret of the Board as well as to themselves had 
found it necessary to resign, were re-elected, and in addi- 
tion four new names were elected pending their own 
assent. 


After the conclusion of business the meeting adjourned 
to a dinner meeting at the Metropolitan Club. There Dr. 
Brown acted as Toastmaster. The main after-dinner 
speaker was Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Counselor of the De- 
partment of State. Among other guests were Senator H. 
Alexander Smith of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and Congressman John M. Vorys, of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 






























The list of officers and Directors elected will be found 
on the following page. 
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